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The Dickcissel’s Secret 
By DR. FRANK N. WILSON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


With Photographs by the Author 


IVE or six years ago, while driving along a country road, we stopped 

our car in the shade of a tree that grew on the border of an alfalfa 

field. As we sat there watching, with our glasses, some birds that were 
flying about among the scattering trees along a small brook on the other side 
of the road, we at length became conscious of a simple but unfamiliar song 
that was repeated every few moments in the tree above us. We got out of 
the car and, walking around the tree, peered into its dense foliage; but it was 
some time before we located the performer. He looked much like an English 
Sparrow in size and build, but his coat was marked with a brighter rusty 
brown, and his breast closely resembled that of a Meadowlark in pattern and 
in color. From time to time his throat swelled and vibrated as he threw his 
whole soul into his simple lay. So strikingly marked a bird was easily found 
in our bird-guide; he could be nothing except a Dickcissel. For several days 
in succession we returned to the field and explored it thoroughly. We saw 
several singing males, each with his favorite perch or perches, and we also 
became acquainted with the more somberly dressed and more secretive females. 
Hidden in the brush at the edge of the field, we spent hours watching them 
and trying to locate a nest, but in vain. 

In succeeding years we saw Dickcissels but rarely; and some seasons passed 
without a single pair being noted. Possibly this was because we spent little 
time in the open fields, and yet so conspicuous and characteristic a bird is not 
easily overlooked if present in numbers. In a general way our experience 
confirms the statement, so often made, that the Dickcissel varies greatly 
from year to year in distribution and in numbers. 

One of the most exciting things about bird photography is its uncertainty; 
there are many keen disappointments, but they are more than counterbalanced 
by pleasant surprises. One says to himself: “When the next nesting season 
arrives, I must secure photographs of such and such a bird. I know a place 
where this bird can be found, and if I search systematically and seriously I 
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“THE FEMALE DICKCISSEL ACCEPTED THE PERCH AT ONCE” 


shall surely find a nest. I will build so good a blind and be so cautious about 
disturbing the birds that failure will be impossible.”” Such plans may succeed— 
more often they come to naught—but as compensation the photographer 
secures photographs of birds which he had not expected to encounter; of birds 
which he has never before seen. And so it was with us in the case of the Dick- 
cissel—success came unexpectedly. 

Since my first acquaintance with the Dickcissel, I have always associated 
this bird with alfalfa fields, and no bird was further from my mind as I walked 
along the edge of a tamarack swamp on July 16, 1928. At the corner of the 
swamp there was a small space covered with brush and marsh grass, and 
there I saw an Indigo Bunting, a Maryland Yellow-throat, and, to my great 
surprise, a Dickcissel. There he sat singing away at the top of a tall bush, 
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telling his name over and over. A few minutes later I saw the female. I watched 
her for a time, but my attention was somewhat distracted by swarms of mos- 
quitoes and I lost sight of her. When I returned, three days later, and looked 
about in the brush I saw a bird slip from her nest in a small bush. I hurried 
to examine it, but the investigation disclosed the typical nest of an Indigo 
Bunting. I sat down on a 
hill and watched for an hour 
or more. The male Dickcissel 
was at his post as usual, but 
he gave no indication of the 
locality in which the nest was 
concealed. Finally, I walked 
back to the edge of the brush; 
my father, who was with me, 
walked a short distance be- 
hind me. Suddenly, as I 
turned toward him, a bird 
flew up just at his feet, and 
there, in the base of a tussock 
of marsh grass, was a neatly 
made nest of dead grasses 
containing five blue, un- 
spotted eggs. We had dis- 
covered the Dickcissel’s 
secret. 

Just back of the nest I 
thrust a dead, Y-shaped 
branch into the ground to 
mark the spot, and with the 
hope that the Dickcissel 
would accept it as a perch in 
returning to the nest. With- 
out some such device it is 
dificult to photograph THE YOUNG WERE FED ON LARVA 
ground-nesting birds, except 
by exposing the nest so thoroughly as greatly to increase the chances that the 
birds will desert it or that it will be destroyed by predatory animals. The 
female Dickcissel accepted the perch at once, but we did not wish to disturb 
her further until the eggs hatched. 

The eggs began to hatch on June 27, but we were busy with other things 
until the 30th. The blind, which was placed within a few feet of the nest, did 
not disturb the birds, and the female brought food every few minutes. The 
young were fed on the larve of insects gathered near-by. She invariably 
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alighted on the perch that I had erected for her convenience and, quickly 
following it downward, slipped into the tall grass. Her movements were so 
rapid and abrupt that the 
exposures were necessarily 
brief. On leaving the nest, 
she frequently returned to 
the perch for a moment be- 
fore flying away. The male 
never came to the nest. He 
seemed to think that menial 
labor, such as feeding the 
young, did not become so 
gorgeous a bird and so mar- 
velous a songster. More pic- 
tures were taken on July 1; 
again the male did not come 
to the nest, and I was forced 
to try to take his portrait on 
one of his favorite perches. 
But when I focused the 
camera on a point which he 
seemed to favor, he avoided 
it henceforth. It was most 
annoying. Finally, the single 
picture shown herewith was 
secured; it was all I could get. 

When I went back on July 
6 to take down my blind, the 
young had left the nest, but 
the old birds were still about. The male scolded me from a dead branch 
only a few feet away, but I did not have my camera with me to record our 
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final meeting. 


Mourning Dove Behavior 
By W. H. BERGTOLD, M.D., Denver, Colo. 


NE of my friends has a tame Mourning Dove which was given to her 

when it was about ten days old. This was two years ago. Trying to 

raise so young a Dove often spells failure, but with small and frequent 
feeding of several foods the day was won and no difficulty experienced with 
the bird’s food after it was able to feed itself. For a long time after this the 
Dove continued shy, though it had the run of the house and no children to 
annoy or frighten it; it was very slow in becoming friendly, even with its 
mistress. 

A Mourning Dove in the fields seems to me the personification of stupidity, 
even when it becomes timid and wary from shooting. Yet this long-held 
notion of mine had to be radically revised, for the bird whose actions we are 
now chronicling is, in many ways, far from stupid. Perhaps this particular 
Dove is a ‘Dove genius’ as Kearton’s Toto was a ‘chimp genius.’ Who knows? 
At any rate, the bird has done, and does, many clever things. It is also possible 
that this Dove has had so much spare time, in the absence of a struggle against 
danger and for food, that it has learned things not in a Dove’s usual education. 
Be that as it may, we apologize for ever having suspected its tribe of stupidity. 
Naturally, the bird first became friendly with its owner, with whom it spent 
most of the daylight hours. Gradually, as time wore on, the bird would follow 
its mistress all over the house, but at first refused to go up-stairs. 

Now-a-days, if not confined, it awakens Mrs. B. shortly after daybreak by 
dancing on her bed. Learning to go up-stairs was a matter undertaken with 
deliberation and discretion. Numerous inherent interesting characteristics 
in this bird gradually unfolded themselves as it became more and more attached 
to its owner. 

It was early noticed that the bird shunned women, at once leaving the 
room or refusing to enter it if a woman visitor appeared or was present; this 
scarcely justifies one in deciding that it is a female. Nor does its manifest 
partiality towards men decide us in thinking that it isa female. Latterly it 
has developed a persistent habit of flying, on sight, to the head of a man 
visitor, where it tries to roost, often to the caller’s surprise and consternation. 
All these queer antics of roosting and disdaining women I myself have wit- 
nessed. The bird strikes me as a male though there is nothing in its plumage 
to indicate its sex; this impression grows when one sees the bird strutting, 
stamping, and fighting a pointing finger. It will sit beside a man’s shoe by the 
half hour, guarding it, as it were, and will strut and pirouette before the shoes 
of a man caller so long as he remains in the room. This bird’s aversion to 
women is highly entertaining. Let a visitor enter the house, and if it be a man 
it flies at once to his head, struts before his shoes or fights them. .But if the 
caller is seen to be a woman, the bird promptly turns its back on her and, with 
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great dignity, walks out of the room, not to be enticed in again until the 
offending caller has left. 

The Dove’s habit of following its mistress, foot to foot, over the house, 
was, for a long time, a source of anxiety to Mrs. B., for fear the bird might be 
stepped on. At first this was especially true while sweeping was in progress. 
After a while it was discovered that the bird feared an ordinary broom, but 
calmly stepped aside for a carpet-sweeper. So, when the Dove became too 
bothersome under foot, the sight of a broom drove it promptly to the kitchen 
or summer porch. For several months the Dove had to be ‘put to bed’ in a 
cage; presently it did not try to evade its mistress but waited quietly to be 
picked up and caged at bedtime. Now it often hides and does not want to 
retire. It is uncanny how easily this bird can conceal itself, and how difficult 
it is to locate it, even though it softly answers one’s calls. 

It early developed the Mourning Dove’s coo, but is of a different timbre 
from that of its wild cousins. Aside from this coo it has a surprisingly large 
number of calls or notes, all known to and understood by its mistress. It 
promptly warns her, by a distinct and easily recognizable soft call, that there 
is a stranger at the back door. When angry it utters a low, throaty scolding. 
On one occasion its owner was busy in the dining-room; pretty soon she noticed 
the bird walking excitedly out of the kitchen and back again. It was so strange 
a bit of acting that she stopped her work and stepped into the kitchen, where 
she discovered a pan of fat afire on the gas-stove. The Dove calmed down 
at once when the blaze was extinguished. That is a study in zodlogy; not a 
fish-tale but a bird-story. The bird is a decided nuisance when preparations 
for a meal are under way. It delights in walking through a dish of newly 
mixed mayonnaise dressing, and it once took a bath in a greasy pan partly 
filled with water. It was a sad sight for three weeks afterward, for no amount 
of preening seemed sufficient to remove all the grease. For months it took a 
bath once a week, going into the water with calendar regularity on each 
Saturday. As time went on, the day was changed to Tuesday; now, however, 
it seldom takes a bath. It is playful to a limited extent only. For a time it 
amused itself by pushing a ball along the rug and picking up and dropping 
a shot. 

During the warmer months the Dove spends many hours on a screened-in 
porch where it can view the near-by trees and bushes. Its call frequently 
attracts other Doves from an adjacent park; then the fireworks begin. No 
plantation cake-walker ever put on more airs and gyrations than does this 
bird when one of its cousins is cooing in a near-by tree. 

Several times in the past it has lost part or all of the tail. It takes about 
three weeks for the tail to be completely renewed. The bird delights in fighting 
one’s hand and has a singular habit of picking between the wing-feathers 
and its body before making a rush or pecking the extended finger. 

Late this spring the urge to nesting has shown definitely. The bird gathered 
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all sorts of odds and ends together on top of a tall cupboard and sat amongst 
them by the hour. At one time it used the hollow of a triangular floor-brush 
as a nest, while now it is devoted to an old Robin’s nest which was brought 
into the house to test the bird’s willingness to use an old nest of some other 
species. When the nest was first found by the Dove it was inspected carefully 
but passed up until several large yellow glass beads were installed in the nest- 
hollow. The beads turned the trick, seemingly adding infinite charm to the 
old nest. 

For a long time this bird showed plainly that it disliked a clean or a new 
feeding-tray. Perhaps an interesting phase of fixed impressions. 

This little bird has been a source of great interest and pleasure to its owner, 
as well as amusing company. It has demonstrated very clearly that one’s 
belief as to its stupidity is not altogether sound or correct. 


A PAIR OF KINGBIRDS 
Photographed by H. H. Pittmann, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Chumming with a Blue Jay 


By WALTER HOPKINS, Worcester, Mass. 


OR every thousand that know the Blue Jay as Mr. Hyde, one man 

alone knows him as D1. Jekyll. For if ever a bird had a dual personality 

it is this same roystering rowdy of the woods. In a family that boasted 
a Crow, a skunk, a Flicker, and an Osprey, a Blue Jay was the most interesting 
of our pets, and I never hear the Jays screaming in the woods without thinking 
of the days when in my teens I was proud to style myself ‘brother to the 
Blue Jay.’ 

Jake, be it recorded with due shame, was stolen from the nest before his 
eyes opened—a blind, trembling bit of bird-flesh with just a glint of blue on 
either wing. On a diet of equal parts yolk of egg and soft-boiled potato, mois- 
tened to a pulp and rolled into pellets, the infant grew apace, and in a few days 
opened two extremely keen and curious eyes upon a strange world that later 
was to afford him much entertainment. About this time his throaty gurgle 
developed into a loud and piercing voice that could be silenced only by food 
crammed down his throat every thirty to forty minutes from sunup to sun- 
down. Placing the food in his open beak was not sufficient—it had to be tapped 
down, with finger or pencil, until it struck a figurative ‘Adam’s apple,’ where- 
upon it was swallowed with a delighted gurgle and silence ensued for a few 
minutes. 

Next came the christening—a long and tedious process. When almost 
fully fledged, the baby Jay was placed on the porch or walk some 3 feet from 
an outstretched hand holding food, and his name, ‘Jake,’ was called softly 
over and over and over again. Eventually he learned that the only way to 
acquire that big piece of egg or choice worm was to laboriously hop over to the 
outstretched hand and climb up on the wrist so he could reach the food. The 
lesson was slowly learned but long remembered, and it gave his owner many a 
thrill later on when the same call would bring to the same hand, out of the 
trees half a block away, a full-grown Blue Jay in the prime of his plumage, 
saucy crest erect. 

Jake liked people. He could not bear being shut up by himself, especially 
when there was something going on. At meal-times especially he was frantic 
unless allowed in the dining-room. Shut in the kitchen, the clatter of dishes 
and hum of conversation would drive him into a series of piercing shrieks 
that eventually would gain him sure admittance to the dining-room. Flying 
through the doorway, he would settle down on the top of a chair, peering 
curiously at the diners and raising and lowering his crest in celebration of his 
moral victory over the mistress of the house. Presently a bit of bread would 
tempt him to run down an arm to get it, retiring to the back of the chair to 
eat in silence. Soon he would have sufficient, and, disappearing under the 
table, would begin to stow bits of food away under the laces of shoes. 
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A gentle kick, and Jake was back on the chair, again raising and lowering 
his crest as he meditated some new form of amusement. Then up on the head 
of one of the men of the house, where, poising like a Woodpecker on a hollow 
limb, he would proceed to hammer vigorously with his beak. Thrown off 
amidst yells and laughter, he would presently return to the same head but 
for a different performance. This time he would seize a single hair, and, 
bracing himself firmly, pull with all his might. About this time he was forcibly 
retired to the kitchen again. 

Jake liked people—but not women. The mistress he would follow about 
the house all day long, hopping up-stairs to watch her make the beds, down- 
stairs again to watch her prepare the dinner, and out-of-doors to watch her 
work in the flower-beds. But he never would allow her to touch him, never 
would come to her hand. For other women he had plain curiosity or aversion. 
A neighbor a block away was dumbfounded one day, as she sat in the back 
yard drying her hair, to see a supposedly wild Blue Jay come down and sit 
for a solid hour staring at her as at one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Do birds reason? One woman who called frequently at our home hated the 
very sight and sound of the Jay, and would doubtless have wrung his neck 
had she dared. As she sat on the porch reading or sewing, Jake would de- 
liberately fly back and forth, back and forth, passing close to her face each 
time until she flew into almost ungovernable fury. This particular trick he 
played on no other person at any time. He seemed to delight in teasing her 
much as a small boy might delight in such a stunt. 

When exceedingly satisfied with himself and the world at large, Jake would 
carol, as cheerfully as any Robin, a short Robin-like song but almost with the 
richness of the Baltimore Oriole. I searched every bird book I could lay my 
hands on for comments on this song of the Blue Jay, but found nothing but 
anathemas against his strident scream—until one day I picked up a tiny 
volume by a woman who had also raised a fledgling Blue Jay in her home, and 
wrote of the same rich, rolling song. This writer had counted the varying 
shades of blue in a Blue Jay’s plumage, and declared there were thirteen. I 
took Jake out where the summer sun could beat down on his jeweled plumage, 
and truly that author was right. From crest to tail, hardly two parts of his 
body were clothed in exactly the same shade of blue. 

Around the house Jake was as mischievous as a monkey. Coins or other 
bright objects disappeared instantly when his eye lighted on them. A dish of 
pansies on an immaculate table-cloth was his favorite bath. Bookcases had to 
be closed tight if his strong beak were not to strip off the bindings. Grabbing 
a box of matches, he would place it in the middle of the floor and, tearing open 
the box, scatter the matches over half the room. His favorite plaything was a 
little round pencil with which he would play for a half hour at a time, rolling 
it on the floor and chasing it like a kitten with a ball. When tired of the sport, 
he would carefully tuck the pencil away in my father’s napkin rolled in its 
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napkin-ring, to be extracted for another game of roll and toss later on. He 
had a Crow’s penchant for hiding any small articles he could carry away. 

A more affectionate pet than Jake I have never known. He would follow 
us about the house or yard all day long, interested in everything we did, un- 
happy if left a moment alone, distressed when by familiar signs and portents 
he observed that the family was about to go away and leave him shut in the 
house. We built a large cage and would sometimes shut him in the cage and 
leave it on the porch. Here he would chatter and sing merrily enough, but 
the sight of a Blue Jay in a cage was too much and he was eventually given 
his full liberty. He was now full grown, and slowly but surely the wild blood 
in him began to tell. 

One day he was gone for several hours; a week later he was away over- 
night, and freedom once tasted to the full proved too much to resist. Usually 
he could be found somewhere in the neighborhood, and the familiar call of 
‘Jake! Jake!’ would bring him hurrying down from the trees to the hand that 
had fed him when a fledgling. Or in the early morning I would hear his scream 
outside my bedroom window, and would throw open the window for him to 
fly in. A stunt over which I chuckled greatly in those days was throwing a 
berry far under the sheets on the bed, for him to chase under the bedclothing 
and come back to munch on my shoulder. 

He would never at any time allow himself to be handled or petted, but 
would sit for an hour on my shoulder, quietly preening himself. In rare mo- 
ments of happiness he would deliberately lay that jeweled head of his against 
my cheek with as affectionate a gesture as that of any puppy—and of all the 
thrills I have ever experienced with many pets, nothing can compare to that 
soft touch of a Blue Jay’s head. I was in my teens, and proudly imagined 
myself another Hiawatha—‘Brother to the Blue Jay.’ 

But freedom once tasted is never to be surrendered; presently the full- 
grown Jay was gone for a week, then for ten days. He came back and seemed 
almost as happy to be home as we were to see him. He stayed for several 
days—then flew to the woods forever. Late that winter, tramping through 
the woods near the great rock-pile where the bachelor Blue Jays held their 
winter club, I noticed a Jay that seemed to act just a shade differently from 
the rest. On a sudden impulse I called ‘Jake! Jake!’ and held out my hand. 
The Blue Jay fluttered his wings like a fledgling begging for food, and called 
back softly and plaintively—then suddenly straightened up and flew slowly 


away. 


‘Casey’— A Herring Gull 


By JOHN NEWCOMB REDDIN, Manitowoc, Wis. 


OBODY knows why he was called ‘Casey’, least 
N of all does my brother who named him, but 
‘Casey’ he called him and ‘Casey’ we’ve con- 
tinued to call him. He was a Herring Gull and was born 
on Jack Island in Green Bay in Upper Lake Michigan. 
A fisherman picked him up before he was able to fly and 
took him home. Casey was evidently an opportunist and, 
taking the change as a matter of course, proceeded to 
satisfy his one aim in life—eating. 
He was an odd little fellow, and his looks and habits 
made him a never-ending source of interest to all who 
saw him. He carried his head bent forward and his 
shoulders hunched up, giving him the appearance of being 
very stoop-shouldered. His shrill call was laughable and 
was one of the things by which we used to distinguish 
* him from other Gulls. 
CASEY We took an interest in Casey’s welfare from the first. 
He, in turn, accepted us, as he did everyone and every- 
thing else, as a meal-ticket. We watched him wobble in and out among the 
fish-kegs, looking for all the world like a fat, old Dutch burgomaster, and took 
personal pride in his successful hunts for fish that, when found, he would seize 
with a shrill cry and swallow in one gulp. We were present at the ceremony of 
his being thrown into the harbor to see if he would swim, and admired the 
manner in which he nonchalantly recovered from his surprise at such treat- 
ment and placidly swam about. We were present at his first unsuccessful 
attempts at flight, and were the only ones to witness his first ‘solo’ to the top 
of the shanty, from which he looked out over the world with that superior 
‘I told you so’ air that must have been present on the face of Columbus or 
any great man who succeeded in his laughed-at plans or theories. 
From the time of his first flight on, he honored us by attaching himself to 
our household and making his home on a diving-raft in front of our cottage. 
Every morning and evening he brought his fat, brown-speckled body to 
our back porch to be fed. He answered shrilly and came ashore when we 
called him. His coming was always accompanied by a dozen or more of his 
numerous relatives, none of which would eat from our hands nor allow us to 
come within arm’s reach of them. Many of them did become unusually tame, 
for wild Gulls. 
His coming was always the same. We were never up early enough to see 
him come in the morning, but we were ready for him every evening at about 
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sunset. When he saw us come down to the shore with his evening repast he 
would call shrilly and, accompanied by his ever-present kinsmen, leave the 
raft and come gliding in. He always landed in the water and wobbled in to 
shore, greeting us with a stream of deep-toned noises that evidently were 
meant to express his joy at seeing us and at the same time his opinion of people 
who would keep a respectable Gull waiting for his supper. At the sight of the 
meal he would hop about excitedly and stretch himself upward as far as 
possible for the food. His attention, during meal-time, was given gntirely to 
the meal. When everything had disappeared, he would wander aimlessly 
about repeating his before-meal noises as if to thank us for the meal and 
wonder why on earth we were so stingy with the food. His mates, in the mean- 
time, would circle about, swooping down here and there for a bit of meat or 
fish that we threw to them. After a few minutes, Casey would fly away, 
circle above the raft, and settle down on the end of the diving-board for the 
night. 

Casey’s appetite grew faster than he did, and however many were his good 
points, his table manners were terrible. The way in which he would gulp down 
food was enough to give Emily Post heart-failure. He could eat five fairly good- 
sized lake trout at one meal and in five gulps. This didn’t astonish us, however, 
as we had seen Gulls before that could do that, but what did surprise us was 
his utter piggishness. 

One afternoon, for example, I had called Casey in from his perch on the 
raft and was feeding him some herring. He gulped down one or two and, upon 
seeing more in the offing, became too hurried, and a large fish, which he was 
trying to swallow whole, became caught in his throat. He coughed and gulped, 
and gulped and gasped but could not dislodge it. I stood by helplessly for a 
minute or two, not wishing to take the chance of hurting him unless he could 
not possibly get rid of it himself. I reached my hand toward him with a fish 
in it. Casey stopped coughing, looked at the fish in my hand, reached up with 
his mouth, and, before I could withdraw my hand, seized the fish in his already 
too-filled beak, dropped it to the ground, and placed a foot on it. He then 
proceeded with new energy in coughing up the fish, picking it up again and 
swallowing it, and then downed the fish that he had under his foot. 

As time passed, Casey’s feathers turned from brown to gray and from gray 
to white. His voice became stronger and he became less tame. At times he 
failed to appear for a day or two at a time. Later, absences of a week became 
common. He was wilder each time that he returned. Finally he refused to 
come near us and ate only the food that we threw to him. The last time that 
he came was after an absence of nearly two weeks, and he broke all former 
eating records. We think that, like ‘Buck’ in Jack London’s ‘Call of the 
Wild,’ Casey heard and heeded the ‘Call.’ 


The Blue-Wings 
By WILLIAM A. PAFF, Easton, Pa, 
With Photographs by the Author 


AY had passed, and with it the bulk of 

its Warblers. Branches which had been 

kept in seemingly perpetual motion by 
the multitudes of these lively creatures now 
merely swayed occasionally as sleepy breezes 
happened by. But now, with the excited migrants 
gone and only a few Warblers remaining to go 
about the more serious affairs of home-life, I 
noticed more often a less-conspicuous member of 
the family. It was more readily heard than seen. 
Usually from the same part of a scrubby woods 
the song would come—if ‘song’ it could be called, 
for a wheezy churr-r tee-e, uttered once every 
half minute or so, was the best the bird could do. 
The effort might well have been attributed to an 
insect, as, indeed, it probably often is. But by 
following up this particular individual, I repeat- 
edly came across not an arthropod, but a dainty 
yellow bird with mist-gray wings and tail, and a 
deceitfully sad black line across each eye. To 
scientists the species is known as Vermivora pinus, 
but it is more frequently referred to under the 
popular name, Blue-winged Warbler. 

This was the male. When I found him he 
would be either feeding in the bushes and saplings or else sitting out on some 
high, dead branch of a tree, motionless, except when raising his head to emit 
the two-syllabled gurgle of which he seemed so proud. In the latter case I 
was always encouraged, for it was my fond hope that somewhere in the vicinity 
another bird, patterned like himself, was sitting on a nest appreciating the en- 
deavor. And it was in order to find this nest, that I might photograph the 
adult birds, that I was so interested in the doings of Mr. Blue-wing. 

But as yet I had found no definite evidence of nesting. In fact, June, the 
nesting month for birds in northeastern United States, was one-third over 
before I had any real encouragement. It was June 1o when, as I passed the 
spot, my attention was brought to not only my old acquaintance, Mr. Blue- 
wing, but also to another Blue-winged Warbler with a stranger, a male Golden- 
winged Warbler. The three were within a few feet of each other, in some low 
bushes. I had read that these two species have the peculiar habit of sometimes 
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interbreeding, often forming thereby the hybrids, Brewster’s and Lawrence’s 
Warblers. Could it be, I thought, that the newly found Golden-wing was 
breeding with the second Blue-wing? Or, at least, were the Blue-wings mated? 
Or, even, did we have here an example of bigamy, the two males mated to the 
one female? Suddenly I noticed that all three were looking with concentration 
at a particular spot on the ground as if—as if a nest were there. My imagination 
was rapidly getting the best of me, and I rushed to the spot where they had 
been looking, but, alas, no nest. Perhaps they had been watching a snake, 
for now the three birds nonchalantly wandered away together, taking the 
answers to my questions with them. 

But three days later there was a different story. Upon entering a small field 
bordered by woodland, about a hundred yards from the last spot, I became 
aware of a faint chip, chip, coming from somewhere up in a near-by tree. I 
looked up. Suddenly from behind some leaves an anxious female Blue-wing 
popped into view. She had a green grub in 
her beak but continued calling. Any naturalist 
knows what this means. Soon the male Blue- 
wing came and joined her in telling on whose 
premises I was trespassing. I hid myself as well 
as possible, but it was a half hour before the 
incessant calls quieted. Then, unexpectedly, 
like an arrow, one bird shot diagonally for 40 
feet right into the grasses of the field. In 
about ten minutes the mate, by jumping from 
branch to branch, reached the same spot and 
disappeared. Shortly one of them flew out to 
a near-by tree with beak empty. Needing to 
wait no longer now, I hurried and reached the 
sacred area; and then, like a blown leaf, the 
startled mother whished up from my very feet 
and fluttered over the tops of the grasses until 
she got to a bush, there to resume calling. On 
the ground below me was the coveted nest, 
resembling much the shadows cast by the 
grasses which supported its flimsy walls. In it 
were four tiny, naked creatures but a day or two old. After gloating a minute 
I bent the top of a near-by treelet to a horizontal position (to mark the position 
of the nest), and left the family to a temporary peace. 

But next morning I returned and found Mrs. Blue-wing again sitting. 
I approached and went about setting up my camera only 3 feet away, but the 
bird remained at her post, following my every movement with both little 
black eyes. She was quite different from the nagging woman of yesterday and 
the disinterested bit of nonchalance of four days ago. Certainly the warmth 
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upon her breast of those four draggly midgets must have helped make the 
difference. Once as I was arranging the camera and tripod, the whole con- 
traption fell to one side with a thud, but the bird was part of the nest. Not 
until I started clearing some grasses less than a foot away did she leave on 
reluctant wings to join her mate. 

A string was led from the camera to a rather distant point, and pictures 
were snapped from there. But this method proved unsatisfactory, so a tent 
was set up 20 feet from the nest, and later moved to ro feet away. From there 
I spent the morning of June 16 observing the home-life of these Warblers. 

There was no little pleasure in watching the birds go to and from the nest, 
oblivious of my presence. For instance, the female comes, hopping silently 
from branch to branch until the nest is reached. She hesitates, wondering, 
perhaps, which open beak most needs the green grub in her beak. A decision 
is soon made, however, and one of the babies is so much the fatter. The mother 
then spends a minute or so in (apparently) cleaning the nest, often delving 
down so far that little more than the tail and wing-tips can be seen from where 
I sit. Finishing this, she settles down to the task (?) of sitting. Several minutes 
later, Mr. Blue-wing, with food, appears in the tiny treelet at whose base the 
nest is. As he crawls down the former, the mother gets up and stands on the 
farther edge of the nest, thus giving her mate room to alight and feed one of 
the young. With this done, the father leaves, and mother resumes her sitting. 

Thus did the Blue-wings’ home life appear through a peep-hole in the tent. 
Statistics gathered over a six-hour period revealed other facts. Among them 
was the one that the male brought food to the nest as often as his mate; the 
latter, however, made longer stays on four occasions, when she sat and tended 
the young for periods of from ten to twenty minutes. These periods were 
undoubtedly much longer when the young had been but a day or two old. 
Visits to the nest by the parents averaged one every five minutes; that includes, 
however, one period of twenty-four minutes when the home was left unattended. 
This latter case was unusual, and might have been due to the presence of a 
neighboring garter snake, which on another occasion passed within 8 feet of 
an unknown meal. Both parents carried away excreta, the female sometimes 
swallowing it. 

But time passed rapidly among the Blue-wings, as time does everywhere, 
and proportionately the babies grew. Seemingly overnight their naked bodies 
became clothed greenish on the back and yellow on the breast, making them 
resemble the adults. Incidentally, this coloration served as pretty good proof 
that Mr. Golden-wing, who all this time was frequently heard singing in the 
vicinity, had had nothing to do with the family. If he had, the presence in the 
nest of a lighter breasted young, either a Golden-winged or Brewster’s Warbler, 
would probably have been the result, and served as a conspicuous revelation 
of the truth! Father Blue-wing could rest quite assured that he was caring 
for his own children. 
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The young were not ten days old when they left the-nest. I found three 
on the morning of their departure (June 20); each was sitting several feet up 
in a separate sapling or bush, about 75 feet from home. They allowed me quite 
a close approach, but I got too near one of them and it flew another 25 feet, 
on wings which seemed too strong for the bird’s control. It slowed down to a 
perch with difficulty. 

In the two weeks after that I occasionally encountered one or more of the 
family, and still later, near the end of July, a Blue-wing which may have been 
one of my acquaintances came to a bird-bath where my camera had been set 
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and remained there long enough to be photographed. Then came August, 
and the early fall migration of Warblers. My friends must have been whisked 
away with the rest, for by the end of that month there is scarcely a Blue-winged 
Warbler to be found north of the Mason-Dixon Line. In another month they 
were probably in the tropics,—somewhere between Mexico and Colombia,— 
their winter range. Here they would spend six months, a longer time than they 
pass on the breeding-grounds. One might well wonder that they should 
remember to come back after such a long time, but the force of centuries is 
there. Where I live, for instance, it will be May 1 or, perhaps, only one day 
or two earlier or later, when a hoarse churr-r tee-e will again come from the 
woodland borders. It never misses. 


The Glare of the Headlight 


By E. D. NAUMAN, Sigourney, Iowa 


NY of our readers who may have been within 8 to 1o feet of the track, 
especially in the night-time,and have observed the beams of light and 
felt the rush and roar of an approaching express train, will declare that 

for man, in any event, a position so near the track would be an extremely 
undesirable place for a home. 

Wild birds, as a rule, are very timid creatures. Yet, strange as it seems, 
careful observations have shown that many of them take up their summer 
abode in just such places. To determine if possible what species most commonly 
indulge in this seemingly strange practice, and what the reasons therefor 
may be, has been our object in making the series of observations and investi- 
gations here set forth. 

During the nesting seasons of 1928 and 1929 we kept about 2 miles of 
railroad right-of-way, near Sigourney, lowa, under observation. Seven nests 
of the American Goldfinch were located upon this part of the right-of-way. 
They were all placed in small trees or bushes from 2 to 6 feet from the ground. 
Measuring in a horizontal line from the rail, they were placed at distances as 
follows from the track: Two of them at 9 feet;.one at to feet; two at 12 feet; 
one at 15 feet; and one at 20 feet. The right-of-way extends 50 feet or more on 
sach side of the track, and it was equally well covered with bushes and large 
weeds suitable for the support of these nests. 

Upon the same portion of the right-of-way were also located two nests of 
the Red-winged Blackbird. These were placed near the ground in tufts of 
coarse grass, at the side nearest the track, of a small pond, and were 14 and 
20 feet respectively, from the rail. Two nests of the Long-billed Marsh Wren 
were located in the tall grass, one 20, the other 25 feet from the track. 

There were also two nests of the Baltimore Oriole upon the portion of the 
right-of-way under observation. One of these was placed at a crossing of the 
railroad over a much-traveled, paved, public highway. This nest was suspended 
from a long branch of a maple tree, above the center of the pavement, and 30 
feet from the railway track. There is a curve in the track at this point, so the 
beams of light from approaching engines fell directly upon this nest. Whenever 
the breezes came from westerly points of the compass, great volumes of soft- 
coal smoke, from every passing train, enveloped the nest, and, adding in- 
cidentally to the entertainment (?) of the birds, the railway company maintains 
at this place an automatic signal light and bell to announce the approach of 
trains, which apparatus stands 25 feet from the position of the nest. 

The other Oriole’s nest was suspended from a cottonwood tree almost 
directly over a switch-track past an oil- and gas-station where tank cars were 
being moved nearly every day. Smoke and sparks from the engines must have 
covered this nest frequently, yet the birds liked this place so well that they 
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came back the next year and hung their nest within a few feet of the same 
place. 

Of three Robins’ nests found, two were placed on bridges, each about 4 
feet from the rail. The jarring, noise, and clatter caused by the passing of 
enormous freight trains at all hours of the night or day did not deter the birds 
in this peculiar choice of location. The third nest was situated upon a thorny 
black locust tree standing upon a high bank beside the track. In order to be 
more fully in the glare of the headlight and smoke and sparks from passing 
engines, it seemed, Mrs. Robin had apparently selected a long horizontal 
branch, extending towards the track, upon which to place her nest. 

One nest of the shy little Bell’s Vireo was found suspended from the fork 
of a hazel switch just 11 feet from the rail. This nest and two of those of the 
Goldfinch were placed at the very edge of the open space, which is covered 
with gravel and cinders upon which the track is laid. 

Besides those previously mentioned, a number of Maryland Yellow-throats 
and Black-capped Chickadees, also a few each of the Indigo Bunting, Blue- 
bird and several species of native Sparrows were found upon this portion of 
the right-of-way. But so far as discovered, their nests were not placed so 
near the track, and they appeared to be simply taking advantage of the cover 
which the vegetation upon the right-of-way afforded. 

That strange proclivity which prompts some birds to select a well-lighted, 
noisy, public place for their home may be further illustrated by a narration 
of the following incidents. The first, and to date the only Mockingbird’s nest 
discovered in the vicinity of Sigourney was only partially hidden in a small, 
scraggy bush by the side of a primary road where motor vehicles passed con- 
tinually. At night-time the bright rays from the headlights of many of them 
fell directly upon the nest. The fact that there was much good cover nearby 
made this case seem most remarkable. 

At another place, so timid a bird as the Bob-white had made her nest, 
which was only partially concealed, upon a low bank by the roadside, about 
12 feet from the beaten track, where many motor cars passed. When found, 
this nest contained eighteen eggs. 

In the summer and fall of the year 1928, a careful survey was made to 
ascertain the number of nests of the Baltimore Oriole within the entire cor- 
porate limits of Sigourney, Iowa. Eighty-one nests of this species were found. 
The almost perfect state of preservation of about one-third of them indicated 
that they had been occupied that season. Out of the entire number, 36 were 
suspended from branches of trees directly over the streets, many of them over 
main streets, where the drumming of motor vehicles never ceases and where 
the unsteady gleam of headlights continues all night. 

In attempting to determine the motive or cause of the actions of any highly 
organized creature, our first consideration should be its food habits; second, 
the rearing of its young; and, third, sport, recreation, amusement, etc. 
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Nearly all the species considered in the foregoing observations are largely 
insect-eaters, especially during their nesting season. Insects not being more 
plentiful upon streets and railroads than elsewhere, the first consideration 
may be dismissed. The original nest-robbers and natural enemies of the birds, 
both young and old, are the skunks, minks, weasels, snakes, and several species 
of Hawks and Owls. These marauders being rarely found on busy streets, rail- 
roads, or in public places, here would seem to be the safer places for the nests. 

Some reader may say our third consideration does not apply to the birds 
at all, they being not of sufficient mental capacity to comprehend pleasure, 
entertainment, etc. But their actions indicate that they do. What, besides 
the pursuit of pleasure, could prompt Hawks, Kites, and Eagles to permit 
themselves to be wafted about by the breezes, upon outstretched wings, as- 
scending higher and higher into the empyrean, sometimes actually disappearing 
from our sight? 

It is, of course, hardly conceivable that any of the species which we have 
here considered could obtain any pleasure or even comfort from the shriek 
of a locomotive’s whistle or from the sparks and smoke emitted by its funnel. 
Hence, our third consideration may also be dismissed. 

Other observers may have a different solution for this problem, but to me 
it seems that it is simply because they enjoy a certain measure of security in 
such places, that some of our birds make their homes in the very ‘glare of the 
headlight.’ 


YOUNG GOLDFINCHES LEAVING THE NEST 
Photographed by L. D. Hiett Toledo, Ohio 


Motes from Field and Study 


Bird-Notes from a Shop Window 


From the limited confines of a small-town 
service station I have gathered the following 
notes first hand. Looking back over my note- 
books, I find that the first date recorded is 
October 27, 1929. The events in this narra- 
tive were taken then and at intervals follow- 
ing until January 27, 1930. 

Just after 4 o’clock one afternoon late in 
October I saw three Starlings in the maples 
near the National Guard Armory. They were 
either calling to each other or whistling 
derisively at the sunset. If it was the former, 
it was not much of a success, and if it was 
the latter, they evidently didn’t approve of 
the way in which the sun was preparing for 
the night. 

After that I saw flocks of from five to ten 
each day; they would gather in the gutter 
and forage in front of the shop and firehouse 
until about 3 in the afternoon. Later on, 
when the snow seemed to have come to stay 
awhile, they would gat! er with the Sparrows 
at the place I had swept and scattered with 
chick-feed. After about 3 o’clock, or a little 
later, they would go up into the tops of the 
bare trees for a session of whistling and call- 
ing before they turned in for the night. 

I do not know what the weatherman pre- 
dicted, but Thanksgiving Day was cloudy 
and cold, with quite a bit of wind. Someone 
had spilled some cracked corn on the pave 
ment opposite the shop, and the Sparrows 
were giving thanks. A flock hovered about 
this corn all day. Whenever anyone walked 
past they would all scatter to the low limbs 
of a tree near-by, but as soon as the intruder 
had passed they came drifting back, like 
leaves upon the wind. They alighted with 
wings held stiffly and feet extended in the 
manner of wild Ducks. They would come 
drifting in singly, in pairs, or by fives or sixes, 
but after once touching the ground it seemed 
that one would never take wing, even though 
he flew but a few feet to alight again, without 
one or more promptly following. Sometimes 


they would lie flat on their breasts and seem 
to feed in the manner of a contented kitten. 

One morning a pair of Sparrows seemed to 
be having quite a mix-up on the curb by one 
of the gas-pumps. The male would stand and 
chirp, sometimes raising one foot as though 
pointing an accusing finger at the female. He 
would then make a frantic dash toward her, 
as though preparing to demolish her at one 
stroke. He repeated these tactics until she, 
apparently wearied at his devotions (?), gave 
him one gigantic shove which sent him 
tumbling into the gutter. 

Once in a while I see a Chickadee hopping 
around, sometimes shivering, but always 
cheerfully fibbing, Spring SOON! SPRING 
SOON!! And when he whistles to me in that 
tone of voice, I want to tune up and do a 
small bit of whistling myself! Contagious 
bird, isn’t he? 

For several days all the world was covered 
with sleet. One morning a saucy little Nut- 
hatch alighted on a limb which hangs close 
to the shop window. There, on his frozen 
trapeze, he did his daily dozen, swinging 
round and round and calling cheerily; he 
seemed to like it, too. 

Some clear evenings, when the sunset is 
like fire, I can hear the Bob-whites calling 
from a meadow on the outskirts of town. 
Sometimes a solitary Crow wings his way 
along the sky-line, and at rare intervals an 
audacious Sparrow Hawk ventures in to do 
his shopping. Once I saw a Blue Jay perched 
on the topmost twig of a tall tree and yelling 
derisively, Jay! Jay!! Upon hearing this | 
questioned him, ““What?” He did not answer, 
but screamed D/JD/ DID! and hastened 
away toward his native woodland in a 
graceful, undulating flight. I intended to ask 
him who did, and what they did, but he 
seemed pressed for time. 

One day about noon I noticed what | 
thought was a brown Pigeon lying on the 
ground along one of the driveways. I went 
out, turned it over, and was surprised to find 
a dead Screech Owl with a broken neck. As 
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the night before had been foggy, I decided 
that he must have flown against the overhead 
telephone wires across the street. I brought 
him in and took two pictures of him before I 
carefully laid him to rest in the back lot. 

Though I have fed the birds this winter, 
my sole visitors so far have been flocks of 
English Sparrows and a few Starlings. The 
native birds do not seem to care to venture 
this far into town. I wish I had some means 
of telling them that a hearty reception is 
waiting. 

And now, as I finish, there is a plump Spar- 
row ruffling his feathers on the old tire which 
hangs just outside the door. As the process 
nears completion, he is cheerfully discussing 
the weather and the prospects for a good crop 
of ragweeds next year.—L. T. Burcnam, 
Bel Air, Md. 


The Range of the Turkey Buzzard 


It is interesting to observe that Turkey 
Buzzards are of regular and abundant occur- 
rence during the summer in the Lake Mo- 
hawk region of the southern Catskills. Here 
they are apparently so closely confined to 
an area about 10 miles long and less than 
2 miles wide that I have never seen them in 
the adjoining valleys. This is certainly a 
remarkable case of restriction of range in a 
species of exceptional powers of flight and 
with feed habits that daily induce it to cover 
much territory —Tatcott Batts, Princeton, 
N. J. 


The Sandhill Crane in Southern Michigan 


The Sandhill Crane, one of our largest 
Michigan birds, is now so rare that it has 
been placed on the list of species which no 
one can collect. It was therefore with the 
greatest surprise that we discovered this bird 
in two separate places in southern Michigan 
on the same day in August, 1930. 

Richard and Humphrey Olsen, two broth- 
ers, found five of these birds at Portage Lake 
in Jackson County on August 10. They were 
seen through 10 X glasses as they circled over 
the marsh which connects Little Portage and 
Big Portage lakes. These boys were observ- 
ing three Little Blue Herons in the white 
plumage and two of the larger American 
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Egrets accompanied with Great Blue Herons 
and Black-crowned Night Herons. ‘The 
Cranes were not heard calling but their mode 
of flight was readily observed, with the neck 
fully outstretched in contrast to the curving 
of the neck in the Herons. 

At Battle Creek, Calhoun County, on the 
same day, I spent several hours searching 
through a vast marsh where I hoped to find 
some rare Herons. Although I did not find 
any Egrets or other Herons, except the 
Great Blue. I was very much impressed with 
the sound of a loud honking noise which 
came from the depths of the marsh. This 
call was rather musical; at times, it sounded 
like the squeaking of an old wooden gafe, 
while at other times it was more bass in 
nature. It could be heard at a distance of a 
mile with ease, as I found out when I pene- 
trated the marsh to the location from which 
it came. As I neared the place, three large 
birds rose from the banks of the small stream 
which flows there, and slowly flapped far up 
the marsh. However, I noted the coloration, 
as well as the mode of flight; not only were 
they slower in flight than the Great Blue 
Heron, but they carried the neck fully out- 
stretched like Geese. Even after they had 
landed, their voices came back through the 
stillness of the day, seemingly a part of the 
wild place which served as their habitat. 
The experience was so thrilling that I told 
some of my friends who were interested in 
birds and showed them the place where the 
birds had been observed, hoping that they, 
too, might see them. To our surprise, not 
three but six Cranes rose from the same spot 
and slowly flew across the marsh. As we 
stood watching them wend their way in single 
file across the sky, two more rose from an- 
other place and soon joined them; then, after 
circling for a short time, they settled far up 
the marsh. From this spot their distinctive 
notes came ringing back through the stillness 
of the August afternoon, leaving a lasting 
impression on our memories. 

During the next morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peterson observed eleven different birds in 
the same place, while two days later, on the 
17th, the Olsen brothers and I visited the 
place and found only six, although we did 
not make an extensive search of the swamp, 


due to its size and our desire to study Sand- 
pipers at another place several miles beyond. 

From these observations it can be seen that 
the Sandhill Crane, even though not common, 
is probably a bird that will be with us for 
some time, providing its haunts, these ex- 
tensive marshes which are so hard to pene- 
trate, are not drained. It is so wary that no 
one, probably, can approach within shooting 
distance, while, due to its wild haunts, few 
people will know them except by the strange, 
unknown call, a call of the wild.—LAawrENCE 
H. WALKINSHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Red-headed Woodpeckers and 
Automobiles 


Throughout Iowa and eastern Nebraska, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers occur very com- 
monly along the Lincoln Highway. They 
are frequently seen perched on a telephone 
pole along the road, ready to swoop down 
upon the luckless insect which, stunned or 
killed by a passing car, drops to the road-bed. 
In their efforts to pick up these insects, they 
themselves are often struck down by passing 
cars, and it is the author’s impression that, 
mainly due to this habit, the Red-headed 
Woodpecker is seen dead along the highway 
more frequently than any other bird within the 
area mentioned.—HENnry S. SHARP, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 


The Bath of a Ruby-throat 


During the dry period this summer, I 
noticed an interesting example of the method 
of bathing used by the Hummingbird. The 
female of a pair of Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds which frequented my garden came into 
the back yard one afternoon as I was sprink- 
ling the lawn. It first went to a dahlia which 
had received a shower of water, and, hovering 
over the plant much as it does over flowers 
when sipping nectar, seemed to run its beak 
the length of a leaf sipping the water from it. 
Then it tried to fly into the spray from the 
hose, but finding it too strong, flew on a 
clothes-line stretched near. I adjusted the 
hose, making the spray as fine as possible, 
and turned it upon the bird, rather expecting 
it to be frightened away, but instead it 
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seemed to thoroughly enjoy its shower-bath, 
spreading its feathers and preening itself. 
Finally it flew away but soon came back. 
Just four times did it return for another wet- 
ting, staying quite a while each time and 
seeming to enjoy the showers immensely.— 
Mary Watts, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Friendly Hummingbird 


During an unusually cold spell late in 
April, a pair of early migrant Black-chinned 
Hummingbirds were observed in the cherry 
orchard of Mrs. L. A. Brown, Alamo, Nev. 
They were seen about the house for several 
days and seemed very cold and hungry. One 
evening the male was found on a low limb of 
a tree, almost dead. Mrs. Brown immediately 
prepared a little sugar-water and placed 
it in front of the bird. The little fellow drank 
of it eagerly and was taken into the house 
for the night and given more food. When 
morning came he appeared as well and active 
as ever and had lost all fear of human beings. 
He seemed thoroughly appreciative of the 
kindness shown him, or else realized the 
source of his food, as he would repeatedly 
alight on the head, shoulder, or extended 
hand of the woman who had saved his life. 
When she held blossoms of the locust tree 
(Robinia pseudoacacia) in her hand, he would 
alight on her finger and drink the nectar 
from the flowers. After he had been given 
all the food he could take, he was released. 
The bird was seen no more that day, but 
when the next morning came he was back 
to the house with his mate. As soon as his 
mistress went out-of-doors he alighted on her 
head and would not leave her until she had 
given him and his mate their breakfast of 
sugar-water.— CLARENCE Cottam, U. S. 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


A Robin Home 


This unusual nesting-site of a pair of 
Robins was discovered and watched with 
great interest. In Parkview Cemetery, Hast- 
ings, Nebr., in the lap of a brooding figure of 
‘Sorrow,’ the nest was built securely and 
firmly. Trustingly, the four eggs were laid, 
and the nest, for some days following its 
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discovery, was a Mecca for local bird-lovers. 
But tragedy hovered over the little Robin 
family, and one morning the nest was found 
empty, the broken egg-shells scattered about. 
One shell with a punctured end furnished 
the circumstantial evidence that went far to 
convict some outlaw bird as the enemy that 
had destroyed this Robin home.—Mrs. A. H. 
Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 


A Foolish Young Robin 


While walking along Third Street, near 
McKinley Memorial Fountain, in Dayton, 
Ohio, one evening, I heard a Robin making 
a great commotion in a tree ahead. She was 
giving her distress calls with all her might and 
dropping anxiously from limb to limb, grow- 
ing louder and more anxious in her outcry as 
she neared the street. 
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Soon I discovered the cause of her excite- 
ment: One of her young ones had gone from 
the nest in the tree and was hopping directly 
across the street, wading fearlessly through 
the traffic, a foolhardy youngster, wandering 
from safety, quite unmindful of the hundreds 
of wheels whirling by him on every hand. 

The mother Robin was evidently fully 
aware of the dangerous venture of her baby 
and was anxiously protesting, scolding, 
warning, and trying to recall him. I stopped 
to watch him and was soon joined by a man 
and a woman who likewise stopped to watch 
the outcome. We were strangers but we had 
a common interest just then. We were an- 
xious for the safety of the imprudent young- 
ster and pitied the worried mother. 

We decided that some effort should be 
made to save the bird, and by considerable 
risk he was rescued from the middle of the 
street and returned to the foot of his home 
tree. Immediately the mother’s lamentations 
ceased and she calmly waited in the tree 
above. We started on our ways, but young 
Robin, not content, soon hopped into the 
street again and started directly across as 
before, daring death at every hop, some- 
times passing in front of wheels, sometimes 
between them. 

Once more the worried mother set up her 
screaming and fluttering, and again we turned 
back to rescue hér baby, landing the young 
adventurer in the safety of his home, and 
started on our ways. Once more the mother 
was pleased and quieted, but not for long. 
The persistent wanderer again plunged out 
across the street, and Mother Robin resumed 
her loud alarm as before. We could do noth- 
ing more, it seemed, so we passed on while the 
distressed calls of the mother could be heard 
in the distance. The last we saw of the fool- 
ish young Robin, he was plunging heedlessly 
through the traffic in the gathering gloom. 
We never knew his fate, but we were fully 
convinced that the Mother Robin was as 
thoroughly aware of the danger zone as a 
thing possessed. of reason.—J. M. MosELey, ° 
Pennington Gap, Va. 


LITTLE BLUE HERONS 
Photographed by M. D. C. Crawford, Jr., at Carnochan’s Run on the upper Hackensack River, 
Rockland County, New York, August 10, 1930 
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The appearance of Little Blue Herons, 
chiefly in the white plumage of immaturity, 
and, in lesser numbers, of American Egrets, 
has evidently become a normal feature of our 
midsummer bird-life. The northward mi- 
gration, or wandering, of Herons after the 
nesting season is a well-known habit. That 
we now receive this welcome demonstration 
of it is doubtless due to more effective bird 
protection in the South as much as to any 
other causes. 


Boston REG1ON.—Until recently we have 
had a hot and dry summer in New Eng- 
and, as in much of the rest of the coun- 
try. Many streams and ponds have shown 
the effect of the prolonged drought, and even 
the fish hatcheries have suffered from the 
failure of the springs which should supply 
them with cold water. Gardens and lawns 
have turned prematurely brown, and farmers 
have met with a very serious loss in their 
crops. Forest fires have been common,. two 
fires near the Cape Cod Canal having burned 
over an area of nearly 30 square miles of 
woodlands with the loss of numerous cottages 
and camps. Recently, heavy rains and 
thunder-storms have relieved the drought 
and the danger of fires, but in many cases 
they came too late to save the gardens. 

The direct effects of the long-continued 
drought upon bird-life is hard to estimate. 
Some of the larger ground-nesting birds, 
like the Ruffed Grouse, Bob-white, and 
Woodcock, are reported as having success- 
fully reared goodly families. On the other 
hand, some of our smaller seed-eating and 
insectivorous birds seem rather scarce. 
Whether the drought and consequent low 
water in the swamps in the Southern States 
is responsible for the heavy visitation of 
southern Herons this year and last, is an 
interesting problem upon which our friends 
in the Southern States may be able to throw 
some light. 

A few years ago the Little Blue Heron and 
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the American Egret were considered as 
merely ‘stragglers’ in New England. Then 
we began to receive reports of ‘White Herons’ 
with some frequency, until we realized that 
there is undoubtedly a definite northward 
dispersal of these species after the breeding 
season, as is the case with some of our other 
Herons. In 1929, several hundred ‘White 
Herons,’ mostly immature Little Blues, were 
reported, on unquestionable authority, to 
my office. 

The first report this year to reach me came 
from Dr. Rowland, of Norwich, Conn., who 
reported an adult Little Blue Heron near the 
mouth of the Thames River on April 25. 
On May 23 I saw another adult at North 
Scituate, Mass, not far from my home. 
Three Egrets were reported on June 20 from 
Chatham (Maclay), and from that time on 
my mail has been teeming with reports of 
these birds, more than fifty letters having 
been received which mentioned ‘White 
Herons,’ ‘Egrets’ or ‘White Cranes.’ The 
numbers run as high as 25 birds in a single 
location, and the reports range as far north 
as Kennebunkport, Wells, and East Booth- 
bay, Maine, and Westmoreland, N. H. 
In Massachusetts, the reports are scattered 
from Lenox and Pittsfield in the Berkshires 
to Chatham and Eastham on Cape Cod. 
Little Blue Herons are much more evident 
than American Egrets in the reports of 
those who are able to distinguish the species, 
and there is an unusual number of adults 
among the Little Blues. Reports of Snowy 
Egrets lack verification, and we have no 
recent record of this species which can be 
considered reliable. A Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron was seen at Chatham on July 30 
(Maclay) near where this species has been 
noted during recent breeding seasons. 

Aside from the reports of the above Herons, 
I have little to note at this time. Through- 
out most of July I was away from the Boston 
Region on a tour of Yellowstone and Glacier 
National Parks, where the outstanding ex- 
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perience was, of course, the sight of a family 
of 2 adult Trumpeter Swans, with 6 cygnets, 
in Yellowstone. White Pelicans, Prairie 
Falcons, Water Ousels, Rosy Finches, and 
Townsend’s Solitaires were only a few of the 
high lights of a memorable trip. 

I have several reports of Loons summer- 
ing along our coast, including 9 seen at one 
time near Woods Hole recently. These are 
probably sterile birds or ones which were 
crippled, by oil or otherwise, at the time of 
the spring migration, but it is possible that 
one or two pairs of Loons nest on some of 
the many ponds on Cape Cod. Quite a 
number of sea Ducks also summer on our 
coast. Reports of “broods of young Ducks” 
are frequent, but in the case of Red-breasted 
Mergansers, Old Squaws and Scoters, “too 
young to fly,” we need careful checking to 
prove that they are not adult birds in eclipse 
plumage. Three Eiders were identified at 
Truro on July 11 and a Brant was seen at 
Martha’s Vineyard on July 9. 

A King Rail at Pittsfield on July 2 (Broun) 
is unusual, as is a Least Bittern at City 
Point, South Boston, on August 7, almost 
in the shadow of the Boston Custom House 
(Conkey). A family of 7 young Florida Gal- 
linules at South Windsor, Conn., is of inter- 
est, but we have other reports of this species 
from Massachusetts. 

The southward flight of shore-birds is 
well under way. A Hudsonian Curlew was 
noted at Eastham on July 29, and 6 at 
Monomoy on August 1o. Upland Plover 
have raised families at several locations in 
New England, but this bird does not seem 
to increase as we wish it might. On August 9 
a careful observer noted a bird which he 
believes was a Curlew Sandpiper, at Hamp- 
ton, N. H., but he sadly acknowledges that 
no one will believe him, though he promptly 
examined a series of skins of this rare bird 
and is certain in his own mind. 

The question of ‘sight identification’ of 
rare birds is a bothersome one. Another 


careful observer reports seeing a bird on 
August 3 that “appeared” to be a White 
Pelican and with his experience and know- 
ledge of birds I cannot feel that he was 
mistaken in a bird of such unique and dis- 
tinctive characteristics, but when another 
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correspondent reports a Great White Heron 
merely because he thought it was too large 
for an American Egret, there is ample excuse 
for scepticism. 

An interesting report from Bangor, Maine, 
relates that the Mockingbird which wintered 
at a feeding-station there was joined by 
another this spring, and they mated and 
succeeded in rearing a small family. This is, 
to the best of my knowledge, the farthest 
northeast that this species has bred. 

For some time the Swallows have been 
gathering in flocks and proceeding in leisurely 
fashion to the beaches and salt marshes. 
Each night the calls of passing migrants over- 
head increase in numbers, and there is a 
suggestion of autumn in the air. Here and 
there a tupelo or swamp maple shows in 
gorgeous color and masses of joe-pye-weed 
and goldenrod lighten the countryside. It is 
high time we prepare our winter feeding- 
stations for the comfort of our bird visitors. 
—Joun B. May, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—This midsummer 
period was, as usual, of most interest among 
the shore- and water-birds. The Pied-billed 
Grebe, as it sometimes does, appeared at the 
easterly bays of Long Island in late July; 
Shinnecock, 2 separate July 19, 2 together 
July 23 (LeR. Wilcox); one at Mastic, 
July 23 (J. T. and W. F. Nichols). Four 
adult Ring-billed Gulls flying west, Great 
South Bay, L. I., July 21, initiate the migra- 
tion for this species; there were 10 at Moriches 
Beach, July 25 (J. T. Nichols). A most 
westerly, recent nesting colony of the Com- 
mon Tern was located at Fire Island Beach, 
L. IL., June 27, at which date there were 
some 7 Black Terns at the same locality in 
different plumages (G. H. Thayer). If these 
were not, strictly speaking, summering birds, 
they would seem at this date to belong 
rather with the southward than the north- 
ward movement. An immature Forster’s 
Tern, August 4, at-Oakwood Beach, Staten 
Island (C. Johnston and F. E. Watson), is 
early. Four Mallards, presumably very early 
migrants, are reported August 3, at Jones 
Beach, L. I. (Watson, B. Grossman, and H. 
E. Most). More than one pair of Blue- 
winged Teal bred at the Troy Meadows, 
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N. J. (several observers). Wood Ducks at 
Mastic, July 5 or earlier, and from time to 
time thereafter, are good evidence that this 
species bred near-by. At the same locality, 
from July 5 on, 3 to 5 Scaup were present, 
frequently seen singly or together, swimming, 
resting on the shore, or flying strongly. They 
were probably Greater Scaup, and one on 
July 20, observed under favorable conditions, 
was definitely such, from the amount of 
white in the wing (J. T. Nichols). In this 
connection see Season report in the Novem- 
ber-December, 1929, Brrp-LoreE, page 408. 
Southern Herons have been plentiful. A few 
dark adult Little Blue Herons were present 
among the white immatures reported in 
largest numbers from the Newark, N. J., 
marshes. The Snowy Heron has ‘been ob- 
served there. One is also reported on August 
3 at Jones Beach (Watson, Grossman, and 
Most), as is also a Coot by the same observers. 
A Louisiana Heron was observed on August 2 
at Oakwood Beach, Staten Island (Johnston 
and S. La Dow). 

As regards shore-birds, there 
considerable migration of Dowitchers and 
Hudsonian Curlews along the south shore of 
Long Island in July. Four Dowitchers on 
June 27, at Jones Beach (Wilcox), would 
ordinarily be considered a very early south- 
bound date for this species, but it will be 
seen from the last report that the Dowitcher 
was present at Long Beach, L. I., from June 
to on. Individual Dowitchers, or even the 
species, may not have been here throughout 
the summer, but in view of this being one of 
the early shore-birds to migrate, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the species was present 
from the limits of its spring migration to 
those of its fall migration period. There are 
late spring dates for several of the later 
moving shore-birds: Some 1o Sanderlings, 
15 Black-breasted Plover, 8 to 10 Turnstones, 
June 21, Jones Beach (Thayer); 25 Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers, 1 Ring-necked Plover, 
June 27, same locality; and 4 Black-breasted 
Plover, strong flyers, June 28, Montauk 
(Wilcox). On the other hand, some of these 
same species were present early (in the case 
of the Turnstone, abnormally early), 1 south- 
bound Ring-necked Plover, July 5, Mastic 
(W. F. and J. T. Nichols); Black-breasted 
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Plover and Turnstone, some 11 each, August 
3, Jones Beach (Watson, Grossman, and 
Most); 1 Turnstone, flying west, Moriches 
Beach, July 25 (J. T. Nichols). 

The secretive Henslow’s Sparrow is prob- 
ably more widely distributed near the bays 
of the south shore of Long Island than it is 
definitely known to be. Two pair nested 
near the bay at Speonk, and a nest with 4 
young is reported there June 14 (Wilcox). 
The same observer reports 2 from the beach 
side of Shinnecock Bay, some 6 miles apart, 
July 19; and 2 are reported from Shinnecock 
Bay, July 25 (W. T. Helmuth III). A belated 
record from the spring migration is that of a 
late Pipit, a good flyer, May 30, Montauk, 
L. T. (Wilcox). 

To what extent can small birds weather 
hail? On August 10, at Mastic, in a heavy 
rainstorm, with sizable hail which was 
bounding off the roof, 2 or 3 unsheltered 
Chimney Swifts were observed flying up and 
into the wind unscathed, their flight only 
seeming somewhat more even and fluttering 
than usual. 

Mrs. G. G. Fry reports that Sora, Vir- 
ginia Rail, and Florida Gallinule bred at a 
pond near Ft. Salonga, L. I.; that this is the 
second year Miss Mary Ingraham has found 
a pair of Ruddy Ducks breeding there; and 
that a Black-bellied Tree Duck [presumably 
an escape] has been living at this same pond, 
first observed by Edward Ingraham. R. T. 
Clausen sends notes from Sand Pond, Warren 
Co., N. J.: Henslow’s Sparrows were common 
in all suitable fields throughout the region; 
Hooded Warblers were common through- 
out in the rhododendron thickets, while 
Golden-winged Warblers were relatively un- 
common; on June 30, a male Brewster’s 
Warbler was observed carrying food in its 
bill; the Northern Pileated Woodpecker was 
present here and there in the deep woods; a 
Great Blue Heron was seen flying over, June 
25; Canada Warbler first recorded on August 
7; an Olive-sided Flycatcher, August 13.— 
J. T. Nicnors, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—From July 14 to 
mid-August, this region experienced very 
dry, hot weather. Crops and grass withered 
and forest fires raged. Land-birds were un- 
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usually silent and secretive. Owing to the 
drought, many lakes and reservoirs became 
very low, exposing muddy shore-lines— 
excellent feeding-grounds for migrant shore- 
birds. For example, at the Springfield 
reservoir, Delaware County, Pa., J. Gillespie 
recorded 7 species on July 29: Pectoral Sand- 
piper, 4; Least Sandpiper, 10; Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 200; Yellowlegs, 2; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 2; Solitary Sandpiper, 2; Killdeer, 
3. On July 31 this list was augmented by 2 
Stilt Sandpipers; on August 7 by 3 White- 
Sandpipers and 2 Semipalmated 
Little Blue Herons were also noted 


rumped 
Plovers. 
on the above dates; greatest number 25, 
on August 7. 

Reports indicate that ‘White Herons’ are 
perhaps as numerous as they were last 
summer. 

Of the New Jersey coast points, Brigantine 
seems, as usual, to have attracted the great- 
est number of species of waders. July 26, 
the following were observed by the writer: 
Dowitcher, 600; Stilt Sandpiper, 40; Knot, 
170; White-rumped 
Sandpiper, 25; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 30; 
Western Sandpiper, 2; Sanderling, 
Greater Yellowlegs, 2; Yellowlegs, 10; Wil- 
let, 2; Upland Plover, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 
15; Hudsonian Curlew, 1; Killdeer, 10; Semi 
palmated Plover, 20; Piping Plover, 30; 
Ruddy Turnstone, 15 

Tern and Skimmer colonies along the New 
Jersey coast appear to have had a very good 
breeding season, no storms having occurred. 
There were probably tooo Black Skimmers, 
3000 Common Terns, 10 Roseate Terns, and 
100 Least Terns breeding in the various 
colonies this summer. 

Other data of interest: Barnegat Bay, N. 
J., July 13, immature Bald Eagle (Urner); 
Southern Cumberland County, N. J., July 17, 
pair of King Rails with 2 downy young, 2 im- 
mature Bald Eagles, 7 Egrets, 5 Marsh 
Hawks (Marburger and Potter); Brigantine, 
N. J., August 3, 2 immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons, Clapper Rail’s nest with 9 eggs; 
August 10, Wilson’s Phalarope, 2; Glen- 
olden, Pa., shot recently by gunner, pure 
albino Red-winged Blackbird, eyes pink 
(Gillespie and others); Sea Isle City, N. J., 
July 26, Northern Water Thrush (Mc- 
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Donald).—Juuian K. Porter, Collingswood, 
N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—The 
months of June and July, 1930, in the Wash- 
ington Region were, except for a July period 
of the hottest weather ever known here, of 
normal summer temperature, but with much 
less rain than usual. Birds, in general, were 
in about ordinary numbers and in normal 
song. 

A nest of the Mourning Dove, containing 
unincubated eggs, was found in the city of 
Washington, near the Zoélogical Park, by 
J. C. Jones, on July 11. A Henslow’s Spar- 
row’s nest, containing young, was found by 
. J. Court at Piney Point, Md., near the 
mouth of the Potomac River, on June 1. 
This species is one of the always interesting 
Sparrows of this region, but its nests are 
very difficult to discover. An adult Catbird 
was feeding a young bird well able to fly on 
June 28 in the back yard of the writer’s home. 

That the Bald Eagle is still common in the 
vicinity of Washington is evident on almost 
every excursion of any extent that is taken 
along the Potomac River. Three of these 
birds were seen on June 7 not far from this 
city. The Great Blue Heron was numerous 
during June and July on the Potomac River, 
and the American Egret and Little Blue 
Heron were common during the latter month. 
A single Double-crested Cormorant was seen 
on the Potomac River near Fort Washington 
on June 7. This isa relatively rare bird in the 
vicinity of Washington, and its occurrence 
is worthy of record. 

Several species of Gulls remained later this 
spring than ordinarily, along the Potomac 
River in the general vicinity of Washington. 
The Bonaparte’s Gull was noted by the 
writer on June 7, near Mount Vernon, and 
by W. H. Ball on the same day not far from 
Hains Point. With a single exception this is 
the latest record of spring occurrence, the 
species having been observed last year on 
June 8. The Ring-billed Gull was noted by 
the writer near Mount Vernon on June 7, its 
previously latest spring record being June 1, 
1928. The Laughing Gull, noted on June 7 
by W. H. Ball, is not often seen later in the 
spring than the month of May. The Ameri- 
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can Herring Gull, noted on the same day 
near Hains Point by the same observer, is 
later by considerable than the previously 
latest spring record of May 20, 1917. The 
Black Tern, also observed on the same day 
by the same observer, was likewise lingering 
beyond its usual time in the spring, when it 
is normally not observed after May. 

The Semipalmated Sandpiper was reported 
on June 7 by W. H. Ball, another late record, 
as the species ordinarily does not linger 
beyond the month of May. A White-rumped 
Sandpiper, seen on June 7 near Hains Point 
by the same observer, is our latest spring 
record, the previously latest known occurrence 
being May 26, 1926. A single Northern 
Phalarope was seen by the writer, June 7, on 
the Potomac River near Cherry Hill, Va. 
This may have been the same individual 
that was reported in the last number of 
Brrp-Lore as having been noted on the 
Potomac River at Indian Head, Md., and it 
is the fourth record for this general region. 
The bird was alone and showed no evidence 
of having been injured, as it was able to fly 
perfectly well. 

Several species of Ducks were observed on 
the Potomac River during June. The Lesser 
Scaup Duck and Black Duck were tolerably 
common during this month. The Ruddy 
Duck remained into June, having been seen 
on June 7 by W. H. Ball and the writer, a 
late spring date for this species. A single 
Mallard was noted by W. H. Ball on June 7, 
near Hains Point, also a late spring record. 
Four Gadwalls were seen by the same ob- 
server at the same locality on June 7, which 
form the latest spring record for the species, 
as it had not previously been seen after May 
8 (1924). Thirty Canvasbacks were seen also 
on the same day near Hains Point, and a 
single -American Merganser at Gravelly 
Point, Va., both of which are also late spring 
records. It might be mentioned that, as is 
well known, the late spring or early autumn 
records of Ducks are not so certainly of birds 
that have not been influenced by man, since, 
in the case of water-fowl, which are so much 
hunted as game, many of the individuals 
that remain far south of their breeding area 
are often birds that have been crippled by 
hunters and have recovered sufficiently to be 
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able to support themselves, but unable to fly 
any considerable distance—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
B.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Except 
for an unusually hot spell during the last week 
of June, summer temperatures have been 
little, if any, above normal, with the thermom- 
eter seldom registering higher than 90°. 
A marked deficiency of rainfall—6o per cent 
less than the average precipitation for this 
period—has left the roadside and woodland 
ponds dry since early in June. 

The only noticeable effect of the dryness 
on bird-life is the scarcity of Solitary Sand- 
pipers and Lesser Yellowlegs—two species 
that depend upon the small fresh-water ponds 
during migration. An invasion of army 
worms about the middle of July may also 
have traced its origin to the drought. The 
invasion caused little damage, for crop 
plants had advanced beyond the tender stage 
where they are easily devoured, and the 
greatest depredations of the caterpillars 
seems to have been confined to grass and 
other low herbage. In a way, the invasion 
seem likely to benefit the region in the long 
run, for a number of farmers, when they saw 
how the birds gathered in the infested areas 
and cleaned them of caterpillars, stated that 
they would never again allow birds to be 
shot on their farms. More than one local 
paper carried news items and editorials on 
the subject, and the cause of bird-conser- 
vation seems to have had a real impetus. 

The first fall migrant to appear was the 
Cowbird. R. C. McClanahan reported 2 
adult males in one of the caterpillar-infested 
areas on July 14—this date being several 
months earlier than I have ever before noted 
the species in this region. However, the 
occurrence of the Cowbird this far south is 
not abnormal, for both Howell (‘Birds of 
Alabama,’ 1924) and Wayne (‘Birds of South 
Carolina,’ 1910) record the bird as a regular 
arrival in July. Arrival dates of other species, 
well within the extremes of former years, are: 
Solitary Sandpiper, July 18; Spotted Sand- 
piper, July 20; Pectoral and Least Sandpipers 
and Semipalmated Plover, July 26; Yellow 
Warbler, July 31; Sanderling, August 3; and 
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Semipalmated Sandpiper and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, August 10. Sanderlings in immature or 
winter plumage have been present all sum- 
mer, but the bird of August 3 was apparently 
in full breeding plumage. Black Terns have 
also been present all summer, though in far 
smaller numbers than during the past two 
years. A tremendous influx took place late 
in July, and by August 1 the coastwise 
waters were swarming with the dusky fisher- 
men. A Ruby-throated Hummingbird, re- 
ported on June 29 (McClanahan), may also 
be considered a fall migrant, since the species 
is not definitely known to breed in this 
immediate region. 

Departure dates will have to be given by 
inference. A number of Wilson Plovers were 
seen on August 10, a date which has marked 
the limit of their sojourn in several former 
years. The same may be said of the Missis- 
sippi Kite seen on August rr. Still, either 
or both species may appear again in the next 
period. The Orchard Oriole, usually present 
until late in July or early in August, has not 
been seen since the last week of June. How- 
ever, since Orioles have sometimes been 
known to occur after the end of the present 
period, they may be seen again. 

Nesting of the Least Tern seems to have 
proceeded normally without interruption 
from high tides. The Black Skimmers, how- 
ever, have apparently been subjected to 
persecution of some kind. Repeated visits 
to the nesting-site have shown fewer nests 
than for the past few years, and, at the end 
of the period, there are scarcely any young 
Skimmers on the wing and none to be found 
on the sand. Some of the egg-destruction was 
undoubtedly due to depredations of sand 
crabs, for I found one nest with unmistakable 
signs of having been raided by these marau- 
ders; but it seems likely that human agencies 
were more to blame than the crabs. In the 
Chumuckla Springs Little Blue Heron colony, 
on June 28, it was estimated that there were 
800 young birds of the year, most of them 
already in flight. In the Carpenter’s Creek 
colony, there were still a few young birds in 
the nests on July 31. Other notes of breeding, 
in addition to the activities of the commoner 
species that nest to some extent throughout 
the period, include: Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
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still feeding young in the nest on June 28; 
Prothonotary Warbler, young still in nest on 
June 29 (F. A. Swindell); and Broad-winged 
Hawk, young just leaving nest on July 4 
(McClanahan). 

A visit to the river swamp on July 4 
showed Cardinal, White-eyed Vireo, Mock- 
ingbird, and Carolina Wren to be unusually 
abundant and still in full song. The last 
noted songs of various species include: Bach- 
man’s Sparrow, Summer Tanager, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Parula Warbler, and Wood Thrush, 
last heard on July 4; Cardinal, Prothonotary 
Warbler, and Southern Yellow-throat, July 
31; and Towhee (var.?), August 1. A pair of 
common Kingbirds, seen on July 26, were 
heard several times to give a perfect, though 
weak, imitation of the characteristic call of 
the Gray Kingbird. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 
Mobile Bay, Ala.), reports in part: The first 
Barn Swallows appeared on August 12. The 
only departing migrant noted was the Or- 
chard Oriole, seen on July 22. A visit to the 
Orange Beach Little Blue Heron colony on 
June 16 showed many young birds of various 
ages, a tew of them already on the wing, and 
several young Ward’s Herons still in the 
nests; 90 Little Blues and 2 Green Herons 
were banded. At the Dauphin Island colony, 
on July 26, there were still a few young 
Louisiana and Little Blue Herons in the 
nests. The Dauphin Island Black Skimmer 
colony was in thriving condition on July 26, 
when 51 nests were found (and probably 
many overlooked), one of which contained 
5 eggs. A very late nest of the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker contained fresh eggs on July 21. 
Notes of unusual species include: a large 
flock of young Wild Turkeys reported from 
Stockton, in the Mobile Delta, on July 22; 
and an unusually large gathering of Man-o’- 
war-birds (estimated 300) on the seaward 
side of Dauphin Island on July 26. Many of 
these last were following the shrimp boats as 
fearlessly as the Gulls and Terns. A strange 
large bird, taken in the heart of the city of 
Mobile and written up in the local paper as a 
‘Mystery Bird,’ proved, upon being sent in 
for identification, to be an Anhinga.— 
Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
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OBERLIN (On10) REGION.—The one out- 
standing feature in the immediate vicinity of 
Oberlin is that we have had no soaking rain 
since early spring. Several very light showers 
have come just lately, but not enough yet to 
call it rain. As a result, almost all the under- 
growth in the woods has been burned out. 
The leaves are dropping from the trees— 
some of them are completely bare. They have 
been hauling leaves from the College campus 
and from the streets as if it were late fall. 
All the ordinary ponds that swarm with 
tadpoles and such life are dried up. 

As a result of this situation, some unusual 
records have been made of birds coming 
into town and even into the cities. Woodcock 
have been reported on the west side of Cleve- 
land, in Lakewood, as well as on the east 
side in Cleveland Heights. In the latter 
place, a pair has remained in the same yard 
for over ten days. Those cities having a 
plentiful supply of water from Lake Erie 
can keep their yards well watered, and many 
birds are going there. Woodcock were also 
reported in Willoughby. 

For the two months I have 115 birds on 
my own list. In that time I had one all-day 
trip at Toledo with Louis Campbell, when 
we found a list of 66 birds, and one all-day 
trip with Jim Bruce, at Wooster, when we 
made a record of 71. Two trips were made 
to the American Gypsum Company’s marsh 
near Port Clinton. 

There appears to be one very general out- 
standing feature this summer, and that is the 
great number of Hummingbirds that seem 
to be spread over the whole region. All of 
my correspondents have referred to them. 
They seem abundant all over the State, down 
to Wheeling, W. Va., and they have been 
seen in large numbers in the gladiolus gar- 
dens.. At Hudson, in one small plot 40 by 
100 feet, as many as 35 could be counted at 
once. In a red clover field, at Wooster, we 
could count ro to 15 within sight every time 
we were there. At Berlin Heights, on a 
gladiolus farm, 50 could be counted at once. 
Here they sometimes came into the packing- 
and shipping-room. One was hung by in 
some way slipping down between the tall, 
stiff gladiolus leaves. A correspondent re- 
ports that they came freely to a bunch of 
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cardinal flowers held in the hand. Several 
have reported finding their nests. I can say 
that I have seen more live Hummingbirds 
this summer than I had seen in my whole 
life before. 

Another feature has been the numbers of 
‘White Herons,’ both Egrets and the white 
phase of the Little Blue Heron, and the 
numbers of the Black-crowned Night Herons, 
as well as of the Great Blue Herons. In the 
marsh near Port Clinton were about 25 of 
the Egrets, 50 of the Little Blues, and a 
100 each of the other two species. In the 
marsh near Wooster we counted 35 of the 
white forms at once, about 15 of which we 
estimated to be Egrets. Near Toledo, 1 
Egret and 15 Little Blue Herons were re- 
ported for July 20, and 100 Black-crowned 
Herons on June 27. No Heronry of these has 
been reported here in Ohio. 

In this report I shall have to pass over the 
common birds which we take for granted 
here, to comment on those which are not s¢ 
common, at least until this year. By the 
end of July many shore-birds were in the 
marshes along Lake Erie. The most abun- 
dant of these were Pectoral Sandpipers and 
Yellowlegs. One Wilson’s Snipe was seen. 
Pied-billed Grebes, Coots and Florida Galli- 
nules, Blue-winged Teal, Black Duck, and 
Mallards nested commonly and some quite 
abundantly. The Coots and Gallinules were 
more abundant than I have ever known 
them before. The Short-billed Marsh Wren 
has nested there commonly this year. Prob- 
ably the drier interior of the State has brought 
more of them along the lake than I have 
ever noted before. 

From Willoughby, C. M. Shipman reports 
that Bob-white and Woodcock have come 
right into town on the lawns for water and 
food. A pair of Great Blue Herons came to 
a lawn on Mentor Avenue where there is a 
goldfish-pool within 50 feet of the house and 
tried to get the fish. Two Egrets and 9 of 
the white Little Blue Herons came down to 
the ponds on the Sherwin estate where many 
Ducks and Geese breed. A pair of Rough- 
winged Swallows nested in a pipe projecting 
from a bank in a cut up the street not far 
from Mr. Shipman’s home, and he secured 
an interesting picture of the five young. 
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Ordinarily, they do not nest about Willough- 
by. The only colony of Eave or Cliff Swal- 
lows near there had nine nests on a barn. 
The birds came early in the season and then 
it seemed as if they had deserted, but they 
returned and young were noted in the nests 
on July 8. They have nested on this barn 
for many years. Every other colony known 
of in this area has been destroyed. Just 
before Mr. Shipman had to leave for some 
time, he discovered a Whippoorwill’s nest 
with two eggs in it. 

From Mt. Gilead, Miss Alta Smith com- 
ments on the scarcity of Mourning Doves 
this season. Perhaps they, too, may have 
come nearer the lake. On August 5 a female 
Black-throated Blue Warbler was seen. 
Perhaps this was one of the unusual War- 
blers nesting here this season. Under another 
report I shall refer to them. The Veery or 
Wilson’s Thrush was found the other day, 
her first August In the ravine, 
practically in the town, the Barred Owl was 
found on August 11. They also visited the 
marsh near Port Clinton and saw some of the 
white Little Blue Herons but with a strange 
It was a Heron of the 


record. 


freak among them 
same size and shape as the Little Blues but 
entirely black. Capt. Kelly, the gamekeeper 
of the marsh, and other careful observers saw 
the bird and declared it black. 

From Wooster, Jim Bruce reports Bitterns, 
Great Blue Herons, Least Bitterns, Marsh 
Hawks, Mallards, Black Ducks, Gallinules, 
and Coots as summer residents. Both Ducks 
and Coots constitute their summer 
record for those species. Sora, Virginia, and 
King Rails are summer residents, though 
they are not often seen till after the nesting 
season is over. All were found in August. 
The first Black Terns appeared on August 9 
in their southward migration. August 14, 
the first Dowitcher was seen. On August 2 
we had a trip there together and found two 
interesting groups of Warblers. In the first 
group were Cerulean, Blue-winged, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow- 
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breasted Chat, and Louisiana Water-Thrush. 
The first four were all singing. Later in the 
afternoon, some miles distant, we found 
Redstarts, Black and White Warblers, and 
Prothonotary Warblers. 
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Some 25 Herring Gulls and 75 Ring-billed 
Gulls remained at Little Cedar Point and did 
not nest. They were all immature birds. 
Bonaparte Gulls left on May 31 and 50 of 
them returned on July 5. There were 15 
Caspian Terns there on June 27; 2 on July 5 
and 13. They did not nest, but Common 
Terns were there and nesting some 5000 
strong. Some 2000 of the young ones were 
banded by shortly after July 13. 

A female Hooded Merganser was seen re- 
peatedly, and on July 19 4 immature birds 
were along the Maumee River, all able to fly 
well. An actual nest was not found, however. 
One pair of Wood Ducks was there, as last 
year. One male Canvasback Duck was seen 
on June 29 but no nesting evidence; 1 Lesser 
Scaup, female, on July 5 and 14; a male on 
July 20. May have nested. 

One Egret and 15 white Little Blue Herons 
were seen on July 20, and 100 Black-crowned 
Night Herons on June 27, but no Heronry 
has been located. King and Virginia Rails 
and Florida Gallinules are not common 
nesters but the Coot is abundant; 8 young 
were seen on June 16. July 20, 6 Dowitchers 
and 9 Stilt Sandpipers were seen in breeding 
plumage. July 13 to 20 there were records of 
the Pectoral, Least, Semipalmated, and Soli- 
tary Sandpipers, the Sanderling, Greater Yel- 
lowlegs, Yellowlegs, Upland and Semipal 
mated Plover. All of these are about one 
week ahead of last year’s arrivals. This is 
the first official nesting for the Upland Plover 
in Lucas County. 

Red-wings, Grackles, and Starlings were 
flocking by July 5, as were also Barn Swallows 
and a few Tree Swallows—z2o0o of the latter 
on July 20. On July 13 over 5500 Bank 
Swallows were seen. The first flocking of 
Crows was on August 10; a flock of 75 Bobo- 
links on August 2; flock of 40 Meadowlarks 
on July 22. Savannah Sparrows are common 
residents and seemed to concentrate near the 
Lake on August 2 to 10. Robins were flock- 
ing by August ro and flying to roosts. 

Baird’s Sandpiper was found on August 
10; Black-bellied Plover on August 3 and 10; 
Semipalmated Plover on July 27 to August 
10; Turnstone on July 26 and August 2; 
Western Sandpiper on July 27 and August 2 

The season has been a remarkable one all 
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around Lake Erie, and perhaps the extreme 
drought has made the variety of birds more 
pronounced if indeed it hasn’t been the means 
of bringing them more into the open. I am 
sorry the drought effects could not have been 
more specifically checked.—Rosert L. 
Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Minnesota, in com- 
mon with most of the United States, has 
experienced, during the past two months, 
almost continuous hot weather with much 
less than the average rainfall. Locally the 
rainfall has been sufficient, as in the upper 
Red River Valley and in some of the central 
counties, but, generally, crops and vegetation 
have suffered, though not as badly as in 
some of the States south and west of us. 
Lakes and streams are at a low point and 
are still shrinking. The rainfall for July, at 
Minneapolis, was 1.19 inches, the third lowest 
in nearly forty years (only 0.20 in 1892). 
Highest temperatures were 91° at Minne- 
apolis on June 22; July 9, 91° at Minneapolis, 
97° at Crookston, 102° at St. Cloud; July 11, 
98° at Minneapolis, 104° at Pipestone, 105° 
at Austin; August 4, 98.3° at Minneapolis. 
The July mean at Minneapolis was 75.3°; 
maximum mean, 84°. All this must have had 
an injurious effect upon bird-life, especially 
the marsh-dwelling water-birds. The reced- 
ing waters have left wide mudflats and the 
early migrating shore-birds have appeared 
in fair, but not great, numbers. A trip, by 
Breckenridge and Risser on August 16, to 
Frontenac on Lake Pepin, where shore-birds 
are usually so abundant at this time, showed 
only comparatively few present. Mr. Peter- 
son has reported them more numerous in the 
southwestern part of the State but not 
exceptionally so. At one drying pond near 
Minneapolis, Mr. Swedenborg, on July 24, 


estimated that there were a thousand shore- | 


birds, the most numerous being Lesser 
Yellowlegs, Pectorals, Least and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers, with a few Red-backed 
Sandpipers and a single Semipalmated 
Plover. On August 4 they were joined by 
several Solitary and three Stilt Sandpipers. 

The following nesting records may be of 
interest, some being late dates. 

From Mr. Swedenborg: July 5, Rough- 
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winged Swallow, 4 young. July 13, a Gold- 
finch’s nest just completed; 5 eggs on the 
21st, the last one laid that day; hatched 
August 1. July 30, Alder Flycatcher’s nest 
with 3 young about two days old. 

From Alden Risser: July 24, Chimney 
Swift with large young. May 16 to July 24, 
fresh Cowbird’s eggs, the last in Song 
Sparrow’s nest, which could not possibly 
have hatched until after August 1. July 24, 
Clay-colored Sparrow’s nest, 3 eggs. 

From Mr. Breckenridge: August 7, 
Florida Gallinule, chicks still in down. 
August 11, Virginia Rail, half-grown young 
just acquiring first juvenal feathers. August 
8, Towhee, young bird in early juvenal 
plumage, out of nest. 

A trip to the upper Red River Valley 
between July 14 and 24, chiefly to look for 
Yellow Rails, was unsuccessful, as the 
marshes where they had been found in pre- 
vious years were too dry and the birds were 
apparently not there. Sprague’s Pipit was 
still mounting and singing; young able to 
fly were found in several places. A nest of 
Baird’s Sparrow, in Pennington County on 
July 22, contained an incomplete set of fresh 
eggs. Upland Plover were in fair numbers 
with young, partly in the down, following 
their parents. No Marbled Godwits were 
seen where they had been present in recent 
years. On July 15 a number of shore-birds 
were seen at two drying lakes in Otter Tail 
County, aniong them a number of Stilt 
Sandpipers, an early return date for this 
species. 

Many dead birds and small mammals, 
killed by automobiles, were seen all along 
the main highways. Of birds, the following 
were noted: both Eastern and Western King- 
birds, Western Meadowlarks, young Bank 
Swallows, Migrant Shrikes, Baltimore Ori- 
oles, Crows, Flickers, Ring-necked Phéasants, 
etc. No Red-headed Woodpeckers, the 
usual victims, as they are infrequent in that 
part of the State. The most common mam- 
mal killed is the Jack Rabbit—many of 
them—as, at night, they run ahead of the 
speeding cars instead of leaving the road.— 
Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Cuicaco Recion.—The weather in this 
region continues to be the most unusual 
experienced in many years, with very jumpy 
and erratic conditions throughout late 
winter and spring that proved most disap- 
pointing as far as bird-life was concerned. 
The past season has held up the bad reputa- 
tion of the year by being extremely hot and 
dry. We have been in the northern end of a 
serious drought that has burned crops and 
vegetation and dried up streams, ponds, and 
marshes that have not been dry in years. 

In the last month I have found that about 
one out of ten small ponds have little water 
remaining, and very little water has been 
found in the marshes. This, of course, has 
practically driven most of the birds that 
inhabit such spots to other localities. Where 
they could go is a question in my mind as 
this condition seems to prevail throughout 
most of the Middle West. 

A most interesting report came from 
William I. Lyon that there was a small 
colony of Little Blue Herons near Liberty- 
ville, 21 in the white and 3 in the blue phase 
being seen by him on August 3. He also 
reported an American Egret with them. I 
visited the colony with Mr. Lyon on the 
roth, and this time we found 14 Little Blues 
in white plumage and the Egret. Mr. Lyon 
later reported about 30 Little Blues in 
white plumage on a lake not far off. I have 
another report from A. M. Bailey that 7 
in white plumage were seen by him near 
Hinsdale on August to. Mrs. Baldwin 
also reports a single bird at Jackson Park 
during the week of July 21. I believe these 
birds probably came from a colony on the 
lower Illinois River, and while they have 
been previously recorded in this area (I 
have been able to find only one actual record) 
and are taken to wandering after the nesting 
season, I personally am of the opinion that 
the severe drought to the south of us has 
forced them to come north to obtain suffi- 
cient food, as this many have heretofore been 
unheard of as well as undreamed of in this 
area. I believe I could locate at least 40 
today. 

The following observations are all from 
my personal notes, as I have received very 
few reports from other observers, the ex- 


treme heat prevalent throughout most of 
the season keeping most people out of the 
field. My observations have been mostly 
confined to the marshes and to the Upland 
Plover and Western Meadowlark. 

Blue-winged Teal seem to have had a good 
breeding year as most of the broods noted 
ranged from 6 to 14 young. A flock of about 
65 was found near Libertyville on August 10, 
and most of the lakes and small ponds with 
water and good cover have a flock ranging 
in size according to the amount of water and 
cover. A few Mallards have also bred around 
here. 

King and Virginia Rails have been plenti- 
ful and are now congregated in force on 
marshes with water and cover. A few Coots 
have bred here, as usual. Only 1 Florida 
Gallinule has been seen by the writer, this 
being near Gilmer. 

Yellowlegs were first seen on July 4 and 
are now found in all likely places. Pectoral 
Sandpipers, first seen on August 3, are now 
here in large flocks. The Least Sandpiper 
was also first noted on this date. The Spar- 
rows have been a big disappointment to me 
this year, for at no time have they seemed to 
me to be around in their normal numbers. 
Barn Swallows are to be seen everywhere, as 
well as Martins. A flight of Chimney Swifts 
was seen in the northwestern part of the city 
on July 27 but I have seen very few since. 

Upland Plover seem to have had a good 
season around Chicago. I have missed see- 
ing them on only one trip, that being last 
Sunday. I have found the Western Meadow- 
lark plentiful in McHenry County and some 
few in northwestern Cook County. Flocking 
started about three weeks ago, and now there 
seems to be a definite move southward on 
the part of some species.—JAmeEs S. WuITE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DENVER REGION.—The weather gods have 
treated this part of the country more kindly 
than its central and eastern parts. The first 
half of the period now ending was hot and 
dry in Colorado, and gave threats of a 
devastating drought, but the second half 
brought fairly regular and abundant rains, 
saving the cultivated areas and making the 
hills and prairies bloom afresh. 
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Reports from Mr. and Mrs. George T. 
Bailey, of Walden, show that Ducks have 
nested very commonly in North Park this 
season, and, of more interest, that the Com- 
mon Bittern and the Black-crowned Night 
Heron have also bred there, the latter hav- 
ing a goodly sized Heronry on the river near 
Walden. It is not at all infrequent to see a 
Great Blue Heron at high mountain lakes, 
but, as a rule, the Bittern and the Night 
Heron do not go much above 7000 feet 
altitude, or at least the records seem to 
indicate this restriction in times past. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Bailey’s observations place 
these two species as relatively common at a 
level higher than usual, They also have 
detected the Goshawk nesting above Walden 
this spring, half-fledged young birds having 
been seen there as late as July. Redheads, 
Canvasbacks, Lesser Scaups, and Pintails 
have bred in North Park much beyond the 
ordinary numbers. Many other species have 
been successful in nesting there this season, 
notably the Hammond’s Flycatcher, Grey- 
headed Junco, and Hermit Thrushes (prob- 
ably Audubon’s). 

The past two months have been made 
more enjoyable when one took an outing in 
the country about Denver by birds which 
have been much more in evidence than for 
the past three years. Nevertheless, the bird 
population has not yet gotten up to par in 


numbers. Black-headed Grosbeaks, Wood 
Peewees, Yellow Warblers, Vireos, and 
Grackles, ordinarily common about the 


Denver area, have been especially scarce 
during the past month. However, Mourning 
Doves and Brewer’s Blackbirds remain 
abundant. Our local Mockingbirds disap- 
peared long before I thought they would, 
most likely because of pestiferous nest- 
hunters. The low water of our lakes, ponds, 
and reservoirs during July attracted many 
shore-birds and brought Black-crowned 
Night and Great Blue Herons very close to 
the city outskirts. Since July 1, Long-billed 
Dowitchers, both varieties of Yellowlegs, 
and Solitary and Baird’s Sandpipers have 
been seen in such places. It is about two 
weeks early for Baird’s Sandpiper to reach 
us from the north, unless a few nested about 
our high mountain lakes this spring. The crop 
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of Red-headed Woodpeckers in the surround- 
ings of Denver has been large, a drive east- 
ward, for example, showing many young ones 
busy as flycatchers and carpenters. 

The usual ‘meandering’ in August of our 
successful breeding birds has not been very 
patent this month; after a prolonged ab- 
sence, Plumbeous Vireos and Lazuli Bunt- 
ings, for example, are only now again singing 
in our parks. 

A satisfactory recent experience was 
given to me by a family of Canyon Wrens 
near the mouth of Deer Creek, not far from 
Littleton. There were five in the group 
which remained in sight more or less: all 
forenoon. It is fifteen years since this 
charming Wren has come under my notice 
so close to Denver. 

The irregularities of distribution and 
incidence of birds this summer has been very 
apparent in different localities studied by 
my co-worker. 

Mrs. Benson writes that she has never 
before seen so many California Cuckoos at 
Fruita as have frequented her neighborhood 
this spring and summer, while, at the same 
time, her sparse local Robin population 
seems to have finished housekeeping and 
departed for other regions, and within the 
last two weeks no other Robins have taken 
their places. Lazuli Buntings have been 
numerous at Fruita, at Loveland, and in 
other areas. Birds have been more nearly 
up to par all along the South Fork of the 
Platte River north of Denver; Cedar Wax- 
wings have been seen frequently at Mrs. 
Weldon’s home at the mouth of the Big 
Thompson Canyon, which is a fact of some 
importance since this species is never common 
as a breeder anywhere in the State. It is 
safe to say that Catbirds have been unusually 
numerous both at Loveland and at Denver, 
the species nesting in numbers on the Weldon 
ranch. Mrs. Weldon has detected but one 
California Cuckoo near her home during the 
past eight weeks, and none has come under 
my observation in Denver, all of which is a 
good example of irregularity in space of a 
species, and in number; this bird has been 
relatively common at Fruita and almost 
absent on the eastern slope of the Rockies. 
The notes of my willing co-workers sub- 
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stantiate my feeling that there has been an 
uncommon number of Black-crowned Night 
Herons along the South Platte River from 
Denver eastward. One of the unique features 
of bird-distribution in Colorado is the 
regularity with which the Redstart appears 
and nests at Loveland, this season being 
no exception. 

Bird-life along the streams close to the 
foothills is always more varied and numerous 
than on the plains and in high altitudes, 
Fort Collins and Loveland being excellent 
examples of this fact. 

Mrs. Clara Gordon has seen, at Fort 
Collins, what I take to be nearly a normal 
bird population; her records show that birds 
in the Fort Collins area were very successful 
in nidification. In the foothills west of her 
home she has seen many Arctic and Long- 
spurred Towhees; on the other hand, the 
swamps, marshes, and lakes in her region 
have not had the ordinary summer swarms 
of Red-winged Blackbirds, though the Yel- 
low-heads have continued common up to 
date, as have Yellow-throats. In fact, 
Yellow-throats have been numerous in 
suitable locations all over the eastern slope 
of the Rockies. Ruddy Ducks and Coots 
continued to frequent this region in goodly 
numbers all spring and summer, the Coots 
swimming about nowadays with good broods. 
Judging by the relative commonness of 
shore-birds about Denver, one would predict 
the presence of many of them at Fort Collins, 
which, indeed, was the case. It is always a 
delight to know that Avocets and Wilson’s 
Phalaropes are not disappearing from their 
usual haunts at Fort Collins—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


PorRTLAND (OREGON) ReGIon.—A rather 
extended trip, beginning June 16 at Ontario, 
Ore., to the southern end of Malheur and 
Harney counties gave an opportunity to 
visit some of the bird-nesting grounds of 
southeastern Oregon. Among other things, 
the Cow Creek Lakes, a group of lakes and 
pot-holes in a weird lava country in central 
Malheur County, was visited for the first 
time. Despite apparently very favorable 
breeding conditions, breeding water-birds 


were scarce. We saw several species of Ducks 
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in limited numbers, but no evidence what- 
ever that they were breeding. A few young 
Coots, just out of the nest, were present. 
Among the Ducks listed were Pintail, Mal- 
lard, Ruddy, Cinnamon Teal, Scaup, Red- 
head, and Gadwall. We also saw one family 
of Canada Geese. In addition to this, we 
saw Western Willets, Avocets, Blue Herons, 
Black-crowned Night Herons, Bitterns, 
Ring-billed Gulls, Forster’s Terns and White 
Pelicans on the Cow Creek Lakes. 

On June 18 the taking of a White-throated 
Swift, the first record for the State of Oregon, 
made the day the outstanding one of the 
trip. This bird was taken in southern Mal- 
heur County. The usual run of desert birds 
were noted throughout the area. 

On June 1g the finding of a nest of Slate- 
colored Sparrows and several nests of 
Brewer’s Sparrows added to the interest of 
the trip. 

June 21, on Trout Creek, the nest of a 
Lead-colored Bush-tit was discovered—one 
of the few State breeding records for this 
species. On the return from this trip, a short 
stop was made at Malheur Lake. Water 
conditions were bad and the lake exceedingly 
low, yet there were many thousands of birds 
present, even under the adverse conditions 
existing. 

July 2 to 8 was spent on the coast of 
Lincoln County at Devil’s Lake. Nothing 
of particular importance was noted except 
the always interesting occurrence of numbers 
of Crossbills, which were everywhere in the 
spruce timber about the lake. Pacific Night- 
hawks seemed to be especially abundant, 
and, among other species, the presence of 
Purple Martins, Olive-sided Flycatchers, and 
Cedar Waxwings was of interest. 

Most of the month of July was spent in 
office work, with little opportunity to get 
out. July 30, however, a pair of Barrow’s 
Golden-eyes, with 6 young, were noted on 
Diamond Lake in the southern Oregon 
Cascades. 

July 31 and August 1 were spent on a 
horseback trip through some of the Cascade 
area west of Diamond Lake, and a number 
of interesting records were made. Evening 
Grosbeaks were present in abundance, as 
were Crossbills; and Fox Sparrows, pre- 
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sumably one of the fulva group, were noted 
in abundance, with young accompanying 
them, about 20 miles west of Diamond Lake. 
On August 1 a mountain meadow, thickly 
grown to wild delphinium, lupine, and other 
plants, was crossed in the course of the trip, 
and literally hundreds of Hummingbirds 
were present. I do not think that I have 
ever seen anything approaching the congre- 
gation of Hummingbirds on this flight. So 
far as could be noted, all were Rufous, and a 
great majority were young birds, but it 
would have been very easy to overlook other 
species in the great congregation of birds 
present. 

August 7 to 10 was spent at Devil’s Lake 
again, and several trips to the beach failed 
to disclose the presence of any migrating 
Sandpipers. I have been on the beach a 
number of times at various places since July 
1 and have failed in every case to notice 
Sandpipers in any numbers. One or two 
small bunches of Western Sandpipers were 
noted on this trip, and, on August 8, a trip 
off-shore from Depoe Bay failed to indicate 
any migration whatever. 

California Murres, Western Gulls, Cassin’s 
Auklets, Pigeon Guillemots, Tufted Puffins, 
and Farallone Cormorants were present— 
the first two in enormous numbers. Outside 
of this the only species of birds noted over 
the water were scattered individuals of 
Northern Phalaropes. While, last year, late 
July and August were noteworthy for the 
tremendous flight of shore-birds, these two 
months this year, so far, have beey, remark- 
able on the Oregon Coast for the almost 
total absence of the usual flight of such 
species.—IRA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco REGION.—The summer 
months have passed without abnormal heat, 
prolonged fogs, rain, or wind. What would 
be considered a three-months’ drought in any 
other section of the country is the normal 
here, so that all life, wild or otherwise, is 
organized on that basis. Nothing unusual 
has been observed among the bird inhabi- 
tants. Territorial limits of the nesting season 
are, in general, a thing of the past, for either 
family groups or larger flocks are the rule by 
the middle of August. Where elderberries 
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are ripe, Thrashers, Thrushes, Purple 
Finches, and Wren-tits are collected in 
friendly groups. In the Botanical Gardens, 
where tobacco plants are in full bloom, 
Hummingbirds indulge in fierce combats, 
but all seem to obtain a share of the nectar 
in some way or other. Anna’s Hummers out- 
number the smaller Allen’s. Point Pinos 
Juncos are increasingly abundant in suitable 
territory. James Felthouse reports a flock 
of 20 near his home. As one drives about the 
region he still sees Cliff and Barn Swallows 
near the bridges, but the bulk of them have 
left the nesting-sites. A few Robins are still 
hunting for worms on irrigated lawns, but 
family groups are also seen, especially at 
roosting-time, in the dry canyons. Among 
the wanderers which spread out into un- 
usual places at this season, a Creeper was 
seen by Miss Wythe on the lower campus of 
the University of California on August 7, and 
a Western Gnatcatcher on a Berkeley hillside 
by James Felthouse on July 26. In Saratoga, 
on July 26, the writer saw an Olive-sided 
Flycatcher. 

Only scattering records of migrating water- 
birds are available. Heermann’s Gulls, 
which migrate into this region from breeding 
territory far to the south, are quite numerous 
at the Cliff House (Mrs. Stephens). Wander- 
ing Tattlers were seen near Mussel Rock on 
August 2 (Mrs. Thomas) and at the Cliff 
House on August 8 (Mrs. Stephens). North- 
ern Phalaropes were seen on the bay on 
August 11 and 12 (Mr. Swarth). On August 
12 the writer found a number of species in 
the marshes west of Vallejo. On the mud- 
flats at low tide there were about a hundred 
Marbled Godwits and a few Black-bellied 
Plover, both in full plumage. Two American 
Egrets seemed much at home in the marsh, 
as did also about a hundred White Pelicans. 
The guard at the bridge has observed these 
Pelicans continuously for two years. A 
number of Ruddy Ducks were seen, some 
still in full plumage. Pintails had recently 
arrived and were in eclipse plumage. 

On August 1, in Golden Gate Park, a pair 
of Mallards were leading a brood of g small 
young, and on August 8 a pair of Ruddies 
were seen with 5 young (Mrs. Stephens).— 
Ametia S. Aten, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Mews and. Kebiews 


The Ornithological Magazines 


[Demands upon our space by other forms 
of ornithological literature have prevented 
us from keeping up-to-date in our reviews of 
the bird magazines. We therefore continue 
them with notices of current issues.—Ep.] 


Tue Avux.—The July number opens with 
a description of the habits and nesting activi- 
ties of the Northern Tody Flycatcher in 
Panama by A. F. Skutch (photographs of 
nest at three stages of construction). This 
is a diminutive, active, black, green, and 
yellow bird which hangs a pendent nest 
usually at no great elevation, constructing 
the same by an interesting indirect method. 
A tangled aggregation of material, with a 
liberal proportion of plant fibres, bound to- 
gether with cobweb, is first suspended, usually 
far out on a slender projecting twig. Then 
the birds work into this mass from one side 
and spread apart the material until, in the 
central portion where it is thickest, it en- 
closes an irregular chamber. Herein the nest 
proper is constructed, perhaps of fine grass 
and plant down, lined with feathers or some- 
thing else of an appropriate nature. Both 
sexes work at nest construction which occu- 
pies a considerable period, and incubation 
takes some 18 days. The nesting season is 
from late winter to early summer. 

Nesting colonies of Trudeau’s Tern in the 
province of Buenos Aires, Argentina, were 
visited by D. B. Bull. They were in fresh- 
water lagoons, densely grown from the 
bottom with a certain vegetation, of which 
the scattered nests were composed, and on a 
mass of which each rested. The Terns were 
nesting in company with a larger number of 
Gulls. 

Another paper of interest to students of 
South American birds has to do with the 
nomenclature of Toucans (Peters), discussing 
the various names proposed for these birds 
by Linnzus. 

Water-birds observed in the Arctic Ocean 


and Bering Sea are discussed by F. L. Jaques 
(map), who found the Bristle-thighed Curlew 
(nest unknown) apparently breeding with 
Pacific Goedwits on a hill near Teller, Alaska. 

To return to the avifauna of more nearly 
our own latitude, we have a detailed study 
of a nesting of the Black-throated Blue 
Warbler by M. M. Nice. The male was a 
persistent singer, averaging some 35 times 
an hour during the 36% hours of observation, 
and had songs of four different types, one of 
which greatly predominated. In this case 
the male also did his full share of feeding the 
young. In discussing the favorite colors of 
Hummingbirds (graph), Pickens finds a 
preference for reds, and secondary prefer- 
ences for oranges and purples. A. R. Cahn 
and J. T. Kemp give information on the 
food of certain Owls in east-central Illinois: 
the house mouse was the largest single item 
(in regard to the number of individuals 
eaten) in the menu of Barn and Screech Owls; 
two species of white-footed mice with re- 
spectively more open ground and woodland 
habitat, of Short-eared and Long-eared 
Owls; and a meadow mouse, of the Barred 
Owl. Migration tables for Clemson College, 
S. C. (G. E. Hudson) would lend themselves 
better to comparative study if the species 
were arranged in order rather than chrono- 
logically. J. M. Shaver and Gladys Walker 
compare and discuss the time of ending of 
the Mockingbird’s evening song in relation 
to sunset and temperature (2 charts). In- 
volved statistical discussion to show that 
there is no correlation with daily tempera- 
tures adds little, ornithologically speaking, 
to an interesting chart capable of the other 
interpretation. Bangs finds that there are 
three races of Screech Owl in Eastern North 
America, the southern (typical) race, from 
Virginia southward, differing from that of 
the Florida peninsula. 

In discussing the body temperatures of 
nestling altricial birds, L. L. Gardner reviews 
the subject and also presents diverse inter- 
esting material. Recent results obtained in 
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the study of the House Wren by the Baldwin 
Bird Research Laboratory, which are not 
mentioned, may not have been available 
when this paper was in preparation. Birds, 
notably the Loggerhead Shrike, are found, 
by E. B. Cram, to be a factor in the control 
of a stomach worm of swine, by eating 
certain beetles which are the normal inter- 
mediate host of the worm. In ‘A Critique 
of Odlogical Data,’ Storer concludes, “‘Odlogy, 
though always a useful adjunct to the general 
field of ornithology, must take a fresh view- 
point; when this is done, new and valuable 
contributions will again be made by its de- 
votees.” Huber describes a method of salting 
and preparing water-bird skins (plate). 

In ‘General Notes’ there are, as usual, 
various items of faunal interest. One finds 
there data which show that the common 
Loon may lose its primaries simultaneously 
in the prenuptial molt, becoming for a time 
flightless (J. B. May); an instance of Pheas- 
ants killing and eating a Bob-white (L. W. 
Wing); a new species of African Lark de- 
scribed (H. Friedmann); five Song Sparrows 
raised with a Cowbird (M. M. Nice); data 
on comparative abundance of migrant shore- 
birds on the New Jersey coast in 1929 
(Urner); notes on the speed of flight of 
certain water-birds—Black Skimmer 18 
miles per hour, Knot 38, etc. (R. J. Long- 
street).—J. T. N. 


Et Hornero.—To the North American 
reader the most notable article in the last 
number of the organ of the Ornithological 
Society of La Plata which has reached us 
(Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec., 1929; Calle Peru, 208, 
Buenos Aires, Arg.) is Jorge Casares’ bio- 
graphic sketch of William Henry Hudson. 
Hudson was born at Quilmes, about fifteen 
miles southeast of Buenos Aires, on August 
4, 1841, but we imagine that it will surprise 
most of our readers to learn that both his par- 
ents were NorthAmericans. His father, Daniel 
Hudson, was born at Marblehead, Mass.; 
his mother, Carolina Augusta Kimble, was 
born at Berwick, Me. Hudson was thirty- 
four years old when he left Argentina for 
England, where the remaining forty-six 
years of his life were passed. Mr. Casares’ 
paper concludes with a list of Hudson’s 
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works and is followed by Hudson’s notes 
on the Doves and Pigeons of Argentina. 

Of both scientific and popular value is Dr. 
Dabbene’s article on the Toucans of Argen- 
tina, accompanied by an admirable colored 
plate figuring the four members of this 
family found in the Republic, where they are 
confined largely to the forested northeast 
portion. The well-known Argentine naturalist, 
Luis Dinelli, begins what promises to be an im- 
portant series of papers on the distribution and 
habits of the birds of northwest Argentina. 

Other leading papers are by Juan Tremo- 
leras, describing and figuring an Oven-bird’s 
nest attached to an occupied wasps’ nest; 
Enrique A. Deautier on the distribution of 
the House Wren (Troglodytes musculus) in 
Argentina; and R. Lehman-Nitsche on 
South American birds in folk-lore. There 
are various notes, several obituary notices, 
and brief reviews.—F. M. C. 


Wrtson BuL_etin.—In the opening article 
of the June issue of the quarterly journal of 
the Wilson Ornithological Club (Sioux City, 
Iowa), Myron H. Swenk discusses the 
the relations and migrations of ‘The Crown 
Sparrows (Zonotrichia) of the Middle West.’ 
His article is illustrated by a map and colored 
plate to which might profitably have been 
added a summary of the conclusions reached. 
Attenticn should here be called to A. J. Van 
Rossem’s note in “The Auk’ for October, 
1929, showing that Brochyspiza Ridgway, is 
not separable from Zonotrichia, thereby ex- 
tending the range of this genus to Cape Horn 
and indicating its northern origin. We may, 
therefore, surmise that Zonotrichia capensis 
antillarum reached Santo Domingo not 
from the south but from the north, possibly 
with Loxia. The case affords a convincing 
illustration of how effectively facts in geo- 
graphic origin may be concealed by founding 
genera on insignificant characters. 

Apropos of Mr. Swenk’s paper, Josselyn 
Van Tyne states that as a result of bird- 
banding in Michigan, Gambel’s Sparrow 
has been found to be of regular occurrence 
in that State. 

Supplementing the papers of Stone and 
Dwight, Lynds Jones presents his studies of 
‘The Sequence of Molt’ based on studies of 
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specimens in the flesh. Specifically, he writes 
of the Bobolink, but many other species are 
mentioned. Two illustrations show the 
pterylz of a nestling Bronzed Grackle. 

Albert F. Ganier writes of the breeding of 
the Least Tern in Iowa and on the Mississippi 
River, respectively; and Louis W. Campbell 
records the breeding of the Common Tern 
near Toledo. 

From October 16, 1928, to October 19, 
1929, Wyman R. Green states that 3737 
Chimney Swifts were banded at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. To this number nearly gooo 
might have been added had bands been 
available. The scarcity of collectors in 
Central America and the difficulty with 
which even resident species of the genus 
Chetura are secured in the tropics render it 
far from probable that any of these banded 
Swifts will be taken in their winter quarters. 

Nine birds new to Oklahoma are recorded 
by Edith R. Force and W. H. Koons, and F 
L. Fitzpatrick writes on the avifauna of 
northeastern Colorado, which he states is 
receiving accessions from the northeast. 
There are six pages of ‘General Notes’ and 
eight of informing reviews.—F. M. C. 


Brrp-BANDING.—With its issue for Janu- 
ary, 1930, the ‘Bulletin of the Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association’ became ‘Bird- 
Banding,’ a change to be commended for 
more reasons than we have time to mention. 
In the current issue of this attractive maga- 
zine (June, 1930; 95 South St., Boston), 
Harrison F, Lewis records the banding of 
1033 Puffins, Guillemots, Murres, Razor- 
bills, Great Black-backed, Herring, and Ring- 
billed Gulls, Caspian Terns, Common and 
Double-crested Cormorants, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. In discussing the question of 
the return of the young to the birthplace he 
states, “I do not know of the recapture, at 
any breeding-ground, of any Alcid# banded 
when juvenile.....” 

W. R. Wyman, to whose paper on banding 
Chimney Swifts, in the ‘Wilson Bulletin,’ 
we have referred above, continues the sub- 
ject here and dwells particularly on our 
alleged ignorance concerning the winter 
quarters of this species. Salvin records four 
specimens taken on Cozumel Island in 


April by Gaumer, and one from Jalapa 
(Ibis, 1889, p. 367). The absence of this 
species from very large collections made in 
Costa Rica and western Panama leaves 
small room for doubt that it winters in the 
region between Costa Rica and southern 
Mexico. There are four other species of the 
genus Chetura in this area and the uhques- 
tionable occurrence there of Chetura pelagica 
can be determined only by securing speci- 
mens. But even when Swifts are observed 
daily, they are usually out of gunshot, and 
seasons may pass without an opportunity to 
collect them. After five winters in the Canal 
Zone the reviewer does not yet know the 
name of the Swift which is frequently seen 
coursing high above him. 

Mabel Gillespie presents an_ intensive 
study of the ‘Behavior and Local Distribu- 
tion of ‘Tufted Titmice in Winter and Spring’ 
at Glenolden, Pa., based on twelve years’ 
observations. A list of the active banding 
stations in New England shows that Massa- 
chusetts with thirty-six has more than the 
remaining States combined. A study of the 
molt, chiefly of the primaries and secondaries, 
of the Purple Finch, by M. J. Magee, is 
based on the examination of 675 living birds, 
an indication of the extent of the material 
bird-banders may acquire for studies of this 
kind. Six pages are devoted to ‘General 
Notes’: chiefly records of ‘recoveries,’ in- 
cluding one of a Common Tern banded by 
L. B. Fletcher, on Penikese Island, Mass., 
July 4, 1929, and found dead on the Lower 
Amazon, May 24, 1930.—F. M. C. 


THe CarpINAL.—Twenty-four of the 
twenty-eight pages (excluding an index) 
of the July, 1930, issue of this organ of the 
Audubon Society of Sewickley (Penna.) are 
devoted to articles by George M. Sutton, 
L. A. Luttringer, Jr., and Bayard H. 
Christy. Mr. Sutton presents a valuable 
study of the status and habits of the Pileated 
Woodpecker in Pennsylvania, illustrated 
with two photographs by Norman McClin- 
tock, and a map, which shows that this bird 
is present throughout the entire central 
part and approximately northern half of the 
State, and in about one-third this area is 
“relatively common; on the increase.” 
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Mr. Luttringer, a member of the State 
Game Commission, writes in support of the 
bounty on Goshawks, while Mr. Christy 
presents ‘a brief against the law.’ It is the 
old story of the sportsman versus the bird- 
lover. Their interests are too far apart to be 
reconciled, and the best we can hope for our 
Hawks is that they will be treated on their 
local economic merits.—F. M. C. 


Tue FioripA NAtTuRALIst.—In the June, 
1930, issue of this quarterly journal of the 
Florida Audubon Society (Daytona Beach) 
R. J. Longstreet makes an important con- 
tribution to the ‘banding history’ of Chim- 
ney Swifts, based on his observations ‘since 
1924 at Daytona Beach. The capture there 
in the spring of Swifts that had been banded 
at Thomasville, Ga., in the fall, and the 
capture at Thomasville in September of 
Swifts that had been banded at Daytona 
Beach in August leads the author to ask, 
“Do Swifts move into Florida in the spring 
from the North and move away in the fall to 
the North?” They would not be the only 
Florida summer residents to follow this route. 
There are also articles on bird migration in 
Volusia County, and on the collecting of 
shells and insects.—F. M. C. 


THe RAveN.—This mimeographed ‘Bul- 
letin’ of the Virginia Society of Ornithology 
is issued monthly at Lynchburg, Va., under 
the editorship of Dr. J. J. Murray. Numbers 
6-8 of Volume I (June-August, 1930) con- 
tain numerous reports from members re- 
cording current conditions in _ bird-life. 
While such contributions may not have 
great scientific value, they serve a worthy 
end in stimulating interest of other ob- 
servers in the region where they were made. 
Pertinent editorials call the student’s at- 
tention to seasonal events in the birds’ year 
and thus definitely direct his observations. 


New Jersty AvupDUBON' BULLETIN.— 
Bulletin 51 (August 1, 1930) of the New 
Jersey Audubon Society bears no place of 
publication, but we assume that it is issued 
from the Society’s headquarters in Newark. 
It contains an announcement of the annual 
public meeting of the Society to be held 
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October 7, at the Newark Athletic Club. 
An attractive program has been arranged, 
including a dinner. The business meeting 
will conveneat ro A.M.in the Lecture Room of 
the Newark Museum. Among the recorded 
activities of this Society has been a series of 
radio talks broadcast from Station WOR. 

It is announced that the fund to secure a 
bird sanctuary dedicated to the memory of 
the late Waldron DeWitt Miller has reached 
a total of $1271 contributed, and $475 
pledged. 


Two Audubon Society Reports 


In addition to a review of its work for the 
past year, including a report of its President, 
Alice Greenough Townsend, and Field Agent, 
Mary Searl Sage, the fifteenth annual report 
of the Bird Club of Long Island (Mrs. 
Richard Derby, Secretary, Oyster Bay) con- 
tains much practical information of value 
to bird conservers. This includes a list, with 
addresses, of the game protectors for Long 
Island, with explicit directions how to report 
violations of the game laws, articles on 
planting for birds and feeding fledglings, 
both by Winthrop Packard; instructions for 
the making and care of a bird sanctuary, 
remarks on the economic value of birds and 
on the destructiveness of cats. Other bird 
clubs will find much suggestive material in 
this 48-page publication.—F. M. C. 

The Bulletin of the Indiana Audubon 
Society for 1930 might be described as a 
neighborly publication; it conveys a feeling 
of friendliness and cordial codperation. Its 
sixty-two pages are packed with contribu- 
tions from numerous contributors, all well- 
designed to promote an interest in bird-study 
Of special interest are the reminiscences of 
that veteran nature-lover, W. S. Blatchley. 
There are also contributions from such well- 
known bird students as Amos Butler, Earl 
Brooks, and Marcus Ward Lyon, Jr. In an 
article on the Chimney Swift, John O. Clarke 
enlarges upon the alleged mystery of the 
Chimney Swift’s winter quarters, and, we 
observe, quotes the editor of Brrp-Lore’s 
Season Department, whose opinion, that the 
bird winters “probably in Central America” 
we read after having already expressed the 
same belief.—F’. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


From ‘The Auk’ we learn that the next 
“stated” meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union will be in the week be- 
ginning October 20, at the Peabody Museum 
in Salem, Mass. The use of the term “stated” 
conceals the very interesting fact that this 
will be the forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Union. Its ‘Jubilee’ is therefore near 
enough to call for consideration of the manner 
in which it may be most fittingly celebrated. 
We trust that it will include the issuance of 
a publication summarizing the remarkable 
advances which, thanks to the influence 
exerted by the Union, have occurred in the 
study of birds during the past half century. 
Everyone who would be informed of the prog- 
ress which is being made in ornithology 
should be affiliated with the A. O. U. This 
affiliation will bring him the Union’s quar- 
terly journal, “The Auk,’ and also a feeling of 
fellowship which finds its most eloquent 
expression at these annual meetings. Details 
concerning election to Associate Member- 
ship in the Union may be obtained from its 
Secretary, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Ornithological Society of La Plata is 
raising a fund to erect a monument in Buenos 
Aires to the memory of William Henry 
Hudson. The appropriateness of this project 
is too evident to call for comment. Although 
by far the greater part of Hudson’s literary 
life was passed in England, his heart was in 
the Argentine. Charming as are his sketches 
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of bird-life in English parks and countryside, 
it is of his youthful experiences in the land of 
his birth that he wrote most effectively. 
How vividly they dwelt in his memory! 
How increasingly he longed for the pampas! 
No writer has done more for Argentina than 
Hudson, and it is gratifying to observe that 
this indebtedness is recognized. For the 
information of many Brrp-Lore readers who 
we are sure would like to have a part in pay- 
ing this tribute to Hudson’s memory, we add 
that subscriptions to the memorial fund may 
be sent to the Secretary of the Sociedad 
Ornithologica del Plata, Museo Nacional, 
Calle Peru, 208, Buenos Aires. 

Although we have a genuine admiration 
for the art of Mr. Epstein, it is not, in our 
opinion, fitted to symbolize the achievements 
of Hudson. We trust, therefore, that the 
commission for the proposed monument will 
be given to an Argentine sculptor, and that 
he will choose for his motif a more character- 
istic expression of Hudson’s work than is to 
be found in ‘Green Mansions.’ 


We never realize how little we know about 
birds until we form intimate relations with 
an individual bird. Witness Dr. Bergtold’s 
confession of error in his estimate of the 
character of even so common a species as the 
Mourning Dove. And we venture the asser- 
tion that every reader of his article in this 
issue of Brrp-Lore, who has not had a 
similar experience, will share his surprise in 
the marked traits shown by the bird of which 
he writes. The exhibition of these traits, 
both in the Dove and also in the Blue Jay of 
which Mr. Hopkins writes, is a measure, not 
alone of the birds’ personality, but of their 
adaptability. They are not automata. De- 
prived of instruction by their parents in ways 
which accumulated experience has proved 
to be best suited for their kind, these or- 
phaned birds show the resources on which 
they might draw should some change in 
their environment call for a change in their 
manner of living. And not the least impres- 
sive evidence of these resources is the marked 
likes and dislikes the birds exhibit toward 
human beings. How surprising it is that 
birds as unlike as a Dove and a Blue Jay 
should both prefer men to women! 
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THE HELL-DIVER’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Well, it is a good thing I am blessed with a sense of humor and, better still, 
that I have been endowed with a keen instinct for self-preservation. Every 
one of those hunters who has walked along the shore this morning has taken a 
shot at me. I have to keep my eye on them every minute and dive the instant 
they raise their guns. Many a one has not seen me when he has fired and has 
unloaded his gun at the swirl of water left as I pitched for the bottom of the 
pond. 

Sometimes I flatten out on the surface of the water and remain motionless 
as a stick, and their ‘sharp eyes’ never detect me. But just as sure as I fluff 
out my feathers and look somewhat like a Duck, they take a pop at me. They 
fully intend to shoot me sitting right there on the water—not even moving— 
pretty poor sports I should say, even if I were a Duck and good to eat. I 


IT’S A GOOD THING I HAVE A SENSE OF HUMOR 
(373) 
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could hardly blame them, perhaps, if I were flying overhead and they didn’t 
have time to notice that my bill is more like a chicken’s than a Duck’s and that 
my legs are so far back they trail out behind. But when I am sitting on 
the water close enough for them to shoot at, there is certainly no excuse. Look 
at that little tuft of feathers which is all I have to call a tail—no more like a 
Duck’s than is my bill. You could, perhaps, forgive a boy out with a gun for 
the first time for thinking me a Duck, but what makes me thoroughly dis- 


1 ane 


LOOK AT THE TUFT OF FEATHERS I HAVE TO CALL A TAIL— 
NO MORE LIKE A DUCK’S THAN IS MY BILL 
gusted is the good-for-nothing full-fledged hunter with a gun who really 
knows who we are and just shoots at us ‘for fun’ or ‘for spite’ because he can’t 
find a Duck. 

Yes, it is a disappointing world. They say that some of the same gunners 
that shoot at me even when they know that I am not a Duck, and that I am 
protected by law, are perfectly respectable citizens and wouldn’t think of 
robbing a bank or even cheating in a card game. Strange what a gun in the 
hand will do for some people! 

Do you know why they call me “Hell-Diver,’ 


, 


when my right name is 


Pied-billed Grebe? Watch me dive when I am alarmed. You will never see 
me come up. I can sink gradually from sight or I can dive like a flash, it makes 
no difference. Also when I come up for air, I can bob up like a cork or I can 
come up very gradually and let only my bill protrude above the surface long 
enough to get another breath. The chances are you never would see it. If 
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the cat-tails are near, I usually make for them and, once there, if I never show 
more than my dark head, you certainly would not see me if you looked all day. 
And should you by chance come my way, I would merely sink from sight again 
with scarcely a ripple. I guess Hell-Diver seems quite an appropriate name to 
those who like to talk in metaphors. 

Well, from the few times you see me flying around this mill pond vou would 
never guess that I am likely to go clear to the Gulf of Mexico for the winter, 
would you? My wings are very short and my legs are so far back that, while 
they are very efficient for diving, they certainly are unhandy for jumping 


MY CHILDREN ARE BUILT JUST LIKE ME WITH THEIR LEGS 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THEIR TINY TAILS 


(Note how the toes are lobed and the tarsus flattened.) 


from the water. I have to skitter over the surface for quite a long distance 
to take off and, on land, I am as helpless as a hydroplane. Occasionally one of 
us, in trying to rise from a small pond or even during migration, strikes a 
branch or a telegraph wire and falls to the ground. There he is perfectly help- 
iess unless water is very close, and soon falls a prey to some predaceous animal. 
It scarcely pays to become too specialized. Look at my legs and toes. Not 
only are my legs attached far back to serve better as propellers, but they are 
flattened laterally like a knife blade for cutting through the water on the 
return stroke with almost no friction. My toes are not exactly webbed like a 
Duck’s but each toe has such a broad flap or lobe on each side of it that it 
serves the same purpose and indeed it folds up just as compactly on the re- 
turn stroke. There is no need of my ever using my wings under water. Not 
only can I dive with ease, but I can pursue and catch small fish or search the 
bottom of the pond for shrimps and dragon fly larve and other dainties as 
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easily as I can glean along the surface. Of course, I can use my wings under 
water if I want to, and perhaps I would if I were pursued until I got tired. I 
certainly am specialized for an aquatic life but I would have to pay for it 
should I ever fall on dry land. Why, I cannot even nest like most birds. I 
have to build a floating home, a miniature island, onto which I can jump with 
one or two awkward hops and from which I can slide into the water at the 
slightest alarm. Then, too, you 
must remember that my children 
are built just like me, with their 
legs on either side of little tails and 
they are even more helpless than I 
am on dry land. They have to be 
able to slide downhill into the water, 
and once out of the nest they never 
return. Nor can they get up on dry 
land very easily for me to brood 
them, so they usually climb upon 
my back to get warm. Oftentimes I 
close my wings down tight upon 
them and actually dive with them on 
my back and carry them off to safety. 

Perhaps I ought to tell you a 
4 little more about our home before I 
|} say more about the children and 
I BUILD A FLOATING HOME, A MINIATURE _ Perhaps a little about the family. 

(Eggs iiaeeataedin photographer) = _— we surprising ” sae walapen 
that we Pied-billed Grebes are 
widely distributed over the world—much more so than most birds. 

In the first place you probably know that some families of birds are re- 
stricted entirely to the New World or to the Old World or to Africa or to 
Australia, but not so with ours. Grebes of one kind or another are found all 
over the world, and there are about thirty kinds of Grebes. Then again, even 
in families of birds that have a wide distribution, the various species are 
usually somewhat limited, especially during the nesting season, most of the 
common birds that you know, for example, even if they migrate to South 
America for the winter, spend the summer and raise their young in a relatively 
restricted area. Some go far north of the United States for the summer and 
are not seen by us until they start south again at the approach of winter. Some 
spend the summer in the Northern States and are not found in the Southern 
States during the summer and vice versa. But as for my kind, Pied-billed 
Grebes nest all the way from the Great Siave Lake to Argentina, and there is 
scarcely enough difference between the Argentine Grebes and the Canadian 
Grebes to separate them as varieties. Perhaps that is because of the environ- 
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ment in which we live. Water is water wherever found and the cat-tail and 
bull-rush marshes that fringe the Great Slave Lake are not very different from 
those that fringe Lake Okechobee in Florida, or Lake Viedma in southern 
Argentina, and those marshes are home to us. And the available food—the 
fish and the aquatic insects—have to be caught in the same way in Argentina 
as in Saskatchewan and they supply the same vitamins. 

It is just as though you found a Statler hotel or a Childs’ restaurant in 
Patagonia or the Sahara Desert. Think how much more at home you would 
feel. So with us there is the same home environment and practically the same 
food in all the marshes, and the northern Pied-bills and the southern Pied- 
bills are practically alike. 

If I were a little better versed in our family genealogy, I could probably 
tell you where our common ancestor lived. The chances are that when the 
world’s climate was milder than it is 
today and when there was a land 
bridge and fresh water all around 
the North Pole, our common an- 
cestor was found all through this 
region. Then when the rigors of the 
Ice Age came and we were forced 
southward, some of our ancestors 
went through Europe and Africa and 
some through North America. And 
those of our immediate predecessors 
who found their way into the marshes 
of South America discovered con- 
ditions so similar to what they were 
already adapted to that they just 
stayed there and didn’t bother to 
push back north again. No doubt 
they were wise, for every year now, 
when ice begins to form on the 
shallow ponds and marshes where 
we ordinarily feed, we have tomove ~~ . 

. : YOU WILL NEVER SEE ANY EGGS UNLESS 
to the larger bodies of water and YOU KNOW WHERE TO LOOK FOR THEM 
then to the southland to await the 
coming of spring and the melting of the ice. Thus we of the North move 
southward in October and November and in scattered flocks join our Carolina 
and Louisiana relatives for a few months until the warm weather of April urges 
us back once more to our ancestral homes. 

I have already said that home to us is a miniature floating island, but should 
you find our home, you might overlook it, thinking it a mere pile of debris 
thrown together by the waves or by a muskrat and caught in the edge of the 
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rushes. As a matter of fact, however, we spend considerable time building it, 
and though rather securely anchored to the reeds, it can rise and fall with the 
changes in the water level. Yes, it is more than likely that you would pass by 
my nest without noticing it, for I am never seen near it and my eggs are never 
in sight. Some people used to think that we did not care for our eggs the way 
other birds do, and that we merely left them for the heat of the sun and decay- 
ing vegetation to hatch. But that is all a myth. We incubate our eggs just 
like a Duck or any other bird, and it takes us about 26 days to hatch them. 
When we hear you coming, however, we very quickly cover them over and 
dive out of sight in our characteristic way. And not until you have left do we 
return to uncover them and sit upon them again. Indeed, if my mate were a 
little quieter about his wooing in the spring, you would never know we were 
nesting on your pond though you walked around it every day. 


FLASHING THE WHITE FLANK FEATHERS TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 
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But when he gets here in the spring—and it is usually ahead of me—he 
feels that he must tell every other Grebe that the pond belongs to us and thus 
prevent them from trying to raise their families here also. On the larger lakes 
and marshes where there is plenty of food we sometimes nest in small colonies 
but we Pied-bills are not so sociable as other Grebes at the nesting-time, 
although we sometimes assemble in flocks of considerable size in winter or 
during migration in good feeding areas. 

So when vou hear my mate calling, Wup-pup-pup-pup-caow-caow-caow- 
caow-cow-uh, cow-uh, cow-uh, you may feel pretty sure that there is a plan 


I MET ONE OF THE YOUNGSTERS SWIMMING OUT TO MEET ME 


under way to raise a family of young Hell-divers in your vicinity. But you 
may never see him—nor me—nor our youngsters until they are nearly full 
grown unless you are unusually keen. 

Our youngsters, when first hatched, are very different in color from us. 
They are covered with coal-black down that is striped lengthwise with white 
and their heads are curiously spotted with white also. There is one little brown 
spot on the tops of their heads that is about our color and their bills are barred 
with black like ours also—but the color resemblance goes no further. As they 
grow up they acquire brown feathers like ours but their heads and necks 
continue to be streaked with white almost until winter. In this juvenile 
plumage they are, likewise, different from us in that they do not have black 
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throats, nor much of a black band on their bills, nor even a white eye ring. 
But then we also lose these markings in the fall when we go into winter plumage 
and have to assume them again the next spring. But both in winter and 
summer plumages my mate and I look exactly alike. 

How long do you suppose it takes our youngsters to learn how to swim? 
Let me tell you what happened last spring. I was frightened from the nest 
by someone tramping along the edge of the pond just when my eggs were 
beginning to hatch. And this person meddled around my nest so long that 
when I did come back I met one of the youngsters that was scarcely out of the 
shell when I left, swimming out to meet me. No, it doesn’t take them long to 
learn how to swim, or to dive either. It is instinctive. Likewise, they are 
hatched with the instinct to crawl up on my back instead of nestling under 
my wet breast feathers and sometimes I have several of them on my back 
under my wings while I am still waiting for the rest of the eggs to hatch. If 
I am frightened away at this time, I often take them with me on my back. 
Then my mate relieves me of them, and I return to hatch out the rest of the 
eggs. 

Sometimes I lay as many as seven or eight eggs, and while they are pure 
white without any spots when I first lay them they soon become heavily stained 
with brown from the wet nest—especially as I keep them all covered until I 
have laid the full complement, and I never lay more than one in a day. I 


THE YOUNGSTERS CLIMB UP ON MY BACK BENEATH MY WINGS 
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usually do not start incubating them until they are all laid because it is better 
to have them all hatch at the same time. But the heat of the sun and the 
decaying vegetation must start the first eggs’ development ahead of the others 
because they seldom all hatch on the same day, 

When the first eggs hatch we usually carry off the eggshells and break 
them up so that they will sink. We cannot afford to take any chances with the 
Crows, for they certainly do like eggs and are forever hunting for them around 
the pond. Indeed, if I did not thoroughly cover my eggs every time I leave 
them, it would be only a matter of minutes before some Crow would find them 
and gobble them up. 

Yes, between the Crows, the water snakes, and the snapping turtles, our 
youngsters lead precarious lives. If we succeed in rearing one or two of them 
until they can care for themselves, out in the deep water, we are doing quite 
well. 

Should you surprise me with them some day or come on my nest when my 
eggs are just hatching—I might surprise you too. For I will not slip out of 
sight the way I usually do until my youngsters have had plenty of time to 
conceal themselves. Instead I will call loudly, Wup-wup, and beat on the 
water with my wings, and flash those white feathers on my flanks that or- 
dinarily you do not see at all—I will do everything in my power to attract 
your attention until I know that my children are safe, and then—I will just 
fade away as though I never existed. 

It takes lots of ingenuity to raise a family, but it certainly is a satisfaction. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In what ways does a Pied-billed Grebe resemble a Duck and in what ways is it 
different? 
2. Why is it sometimes called “Hell-Diver’’? 
3. Is the Pied-billed Grebe a game bird or is it protected by law at all times? 
4. Describe three ways in which the Grebe may behave in the presence of danger. 
5. Are Grebes migratory? Where do they spend the winter? 
6. Why are Grebes helpless on land? 
7. How do Grebes rise from the water? 
8. Describe the legs and toes of a Grebe. 
9. Does the Grebe use its wings under water? 
10. What is the food of the Pied-billed Grebe and how is it secured? 
11. Describe the nest of the Grebe and tell why it is so built. 
12. How many kinds of Grebes are there in the world and where are they found? 
13. What is the distribution of the Pied-billed Grebe? How do you account for such a 
wide distribution? 
14. How does the Grebe behave when you approach its nest? What theory did this 
formerly give rise to? 
15. Does the Grebe incubate its eggs like other birds? What is the incubation period? 
16. Describe the eggs of the Grebe. 
17. Are Grebes secretive about their nesting? Are they sociable? 
18. What is the call of the Grebe that corresponds to the song of other birds? 
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19. Describe the young Grebe when first hatched. 

20. What does it look like in juvenile plumage? In winter plumage? 

21. How is the adult Grebe different in winter and summer? Are males and females alike? 
22. Are swimming and diving instinctive with young Grebes? 

23. Do the young Grebes all hatch the same day? How are they brooded? 

24. What are the chief enemies of young Grebes? 

23. What is the worst enemy of the old Grebes? 


THE PHEASANT 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: The twenty-three races of the one species Phasianus colchicus are 


scattered from southeastern Europe to China and Formosa. The so-called ‘English 
Pheasant’ is native in southeastern Europe and adjacent parts of Asia Minor; the 
Chinese Ring-necked Pheasant is native from eastern Siberia to eastern China. Both 
of these varieties and hybrids between them have been introduced into at least 
fifteen foreign countries including the United States and Canada. It has been liber- 
ated in forty-three of the States of the United States and has proved sufficiently 
successful in about seventeen of the more northern States to admit of its being added 
to the game list with an ‘open season.’ 


. Winter Range: The Pheasant is a permanent resident wherever found. 
. Migration: The only evidence of migration is the wandering of young or recently liberated 


birds, at best but a few miles. 

Preferred Habitat: The Pheasant does best on agricultural land interspersed with swales 
or marshes. They venture into open woods and brush land but avoid the forests 
and hill country. 


. Calls: The male crows in the spring, calling cock-cock, and then fanning the air with 


his wings so as to produce a rumbling sound. He usually cackles when flushed, 
calling cack-cack-cack-cack-cack-cack rapidly. Females are usually silent except 
when with chicks and then their various calls are similar to those of a hen. 

Food: Largely grain, weed seed, and wild fruits with the addition of many insects during 
the summer. 

Economic Status: Of greatest value as a game bird. Occasionally Pheasants pull corn 
or dig out peas when food is scarce in early spring and they sometimes puncture 
tomatoes but they also consume many destructive insects such as potato beetles, 
grasshoppers, white grubs, and wire-worms. 


. Nest: A depression in the ground with or without a lining of grasses, usually in meadows 


or hedgerows. 


. Eggs: Nine to seventeen in the wild state; in captivity females sometimes lay from 


fifty to one hundred. They are about the size of a small bantam’s egg (134 x 1% 
inches), usually olive-buff in color but sometimes brownish or bluish and always 
unspotted. 


. Recognition Marks: Male Pheasants are easily recognized by their brilliant green heads, 


their long tails, and the usual white ring around the neck. The females in their 
streaked brown plumage might be confused with young Sage Grouse or with Sharp- 
tailed Grouse but these are grayer. The Ruffed Grouse and Prairie Chicken both 
have square tails while that of the Pheasant is relatively long and pointed. 


. Distinctive Habits: Largely terrestrial, running away at one’s approach more often than 


flying. Seldom seen in trees except when after wild grapes. 
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FROM AND FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A SWALLOW GAME 


It was in the middle of July when Mother, Daddy, and I were out on the 
lawn enjoying the cool evening sea breeze. The sun had not set yet, for it was 
only about seven o’clock in the evening. 

Mother noticed a Tree Swallow carrying a feather. The feather was quite 
fluffy but had a decided quill. We watched the Swallow, thinking it was taking 
the feather to its nest, but to our surprise, it dropped it. The feather floated 
a little way on the breeze when another Swallow darted in and caught it in 
its bill. 

We expected a tussle but there was nothing of the kind. The second Swal- 
low also dropped the feather. This happened six or seven times until the bird 
which had the feather alighted on a telephone wire for a rest. Surely this was 
a game played by the Swallows for the fun of it. The Swallow did not rest 
long, however, for it flew off again to float the feather once more. The other 
Swallow darted for it but did not attempt to catch it, so the first Swallow had 
to get it. He dropped it again. By this time the Swallows were out of sight, 
so that we could not tell whether this interesting game of catch was continued. 

If all three of us had not seen it, we would never have believed that this 
game was actually played and enjoyed by the Swallows.—M. BREWSTER 
SMITH, JR. (age 11 years), Corvallis, Oregon. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE GOLDEN-CROWNS 


This winter and spring, the Golden-crowned Sparrows, those delightful 
visitants from the North, were very numerous around our place in the Berkeley 
Hills. They like the thick hedges around the grounds, and in rainy weather 
often remain in them the greater part of the day. 

These little fellows probably used the bird-shelter more than any other 
birds, and partook of the food there in large quantities. Every day when I 
went out with food for them (which was about four o’clock), I was sure of 
some amusing event. As soon as they spied me or heard me, those in the hedge 
would appear one by one. Those feeding on the ground, not far off, would 
quickly gather on the hedge-top. It was an interesting sight to have about 
thirty of them all watching me intently. At length, the bolder ones would 
fly to the large tree under which the shelter stands and the branches would 
soon be filled with them. After awhile they became very tame, one of them, in 
particular, perching not a yard from me, with full confidence. 

I often heard the plaintive, far-off notes of the Golden-crowns, Oh, dear 
me! as if lamenting their long trip back to their Alaskan homes. How they 
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cheered the dreary winter landscape, as they hopped about on the ground, 
ever on the alert! The barn and the rose garden were favorite feeding-places. 

The little fellows seemed reluctant to start on their long northern trip, and 
my notebook shows that the last one lingered until May 1. I felt then that I 
had lost some true friends, and only hope that they will return in increased 
numbers this coming fall—JAmEs FELTHOUSE (age 15 years), Berkeley, Calif. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH WOODCOCKS 


Once after a fire I was walking down the field with my brother, putting out 
the sparks. It was just about twilight, and all of a sudden we heard a noise. 
It made a sound like thorat and in another half a minute it sounded thorat 
again. By that time we were pretty close to it and saw a brown thing right 
ahead of us. We took another step and saw this thing move very fast; then 
it lifted and when it got about twenty feet up, it started to make a noise like 
an airplane. In about a minute it started to circle around, so we lay down on 
the ground in a hollow where it could not see us. Then it sounded as if the 
motor of the airplane were stalling. When it got right over us it fell straight 
to the ground and landed softly. We could not see it very well because it was 
too dark but it seemed about five inches long and had brown stripes of dark 
and light. Once two birds went up, the one darker than the other. Mv brother 
told me they were mates, and that they were Woodcocks.—BENNY ROBERTS, 
(Sixth Grade), Richboro, Pa. 


CHERRY 


When he was a fluffy little ball of a baby Robin he was brought into 
the seventh grade classroom one morning. Later he was formally enrolled 
as ‘Cherry Lindbergh Ketcham,’ but that is merely his official designation. To 
the children and his many neighborhood friends he is just ‘Cherry.’ 

From the first there was something about his bright black eyes and con- 
fiding baby chirp that won our hearts as none of our other bird guests had 
done. It wasn’t an insistent little chirp but it hinted that it had been a long 
time since he had seen his mother fly off for his breakfast worm. So many 
things had happened in that time that he had forgotten the juicy bite she 
had promised him. First there was the mad dash across the lawn in the gray 
cat’s mouth—the gray cat his mother had shown him that morning as his 
worst enemy. There had been no chance to follow her careful instructions. 
The cat had been too quick for that. But at the turn of the hedge she had 
encountered the boy who rescued him. Now that he was safe again, he re- 
membered the promised worm with hungry distinctness, but his mother wasn’t 
there. He looked up at his new friends appealingly. Had they by chance any- 
thing for a baby Robin’s breakfast? 
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There was an enthusiastic response to that appeal, and three of the twenty 
or more volunteers sallied forth with spade and pail to stock a Robin larder for 
the day. In the afternoon there was an offering of the first ripe cherries—a 
sacrifice offering, but it was cheerfully given and quite as cheerfully accepted. 
In fact, that little Robin’s appetite for cherries was well-nigh insatiable. The 
children began laughingly to call him ‘Cherry’ and ‘Cherry’ he is today. 

Serving Cherry’s meals was 
an ever-present diversion, from 
the time the flattened end of a 
paint-brush served as a substi- 
tute for his mother’s bill through 
the times when he pushed bits 
of cherries around, sometimes 
getting one in his bill, until the 
day when he ‘listened’ for his 
worm in the soft lump of earth 
brought in and, to the huge de- 
light of the children, pulled it 
gloriously out—the whole 
wriggly length of it. He hadn’t 
been able to swallow that first 
one, the one ignominious bar to 
supreme achievement, but he 
won out shortly afterward, and 
then the conceit of that baby 
was positively unbearable. His 
chirp of triumph was almost a 
crow as he hopped about from 
bit of grassy sod to the floor and 
back again, making a great busi- 
ness of listening and digging— 
then listening again. 

Another episode in Cherry’s 
baby life might be called the CHERRY 
Episode of the Bath. It began 
with a vigorous scratching at his tiny grass-patch until the floor around was 
covered with fine dry earth-dust. He walked about leaving little toe tracks in 
the dust. The earth fe!t good between his toes, so he pressed his body close to 
it. The closer contact with the earth woke a long-felt need. He ruffled his 
feathers and let the cool, dry dust sift through. He had had his first dust-bath. 

Getting into the water came later, on an extremely hot afternoon when the 
little bird looked so positively wilted that one of the children had filled a 
saucer with cold water and dabbed some on his head. That was a new and 
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deliciously cool sensation. Soon he stepped gingerly into the saucer. Then he 
let his hot little body down into this refreshingly cool something that felt even 
better than the dust and splashed happily, with the composition class as a 
delighted audience. 

A few days afterward he demonstrated his really superior intelligence. 
There was a tin lid turned down on the floor. Cherry walked around it inquir- 
ingly. Then he pecked at the tin and pushed the lid around, but this, too, was 
evidently unsatisfactory. He mounted the lid, skating crazily over it and 
pecking at it from time to time. Finally we decided that it worried him and 
someone set it against the wall. A moment later a jar sent it clattering to the 
floor again, this time in its proper saucer-shape position. Cherry was all at- 
tention. He ran to the lid and hopped in. Then he flopped his wings in a way 
which unmistakably spelled Bath and this time he was rewarded. At last the 
stupid mortals understood plain sign language. 

Cherry’s first perch had been the board ledge, but as the days went on, his 
little tuft of tail feathers grew too long to be accommodated in so narrow a 
space, so he moved to more congenial quarters on the magazine-rack. By that 
time, however, he could hardly be said to have quarters, for he had learned to 
take short flights and he flew from desk to desk or from a desk to some child’s 
head or hand just as his fancy led him. It was a common thing to see a child 
writing with his right hand while Cherry perched contentedly on his left, 
cocking his little head wisely as though he, too, were partaking in the assign- 
ment. The little girl who had fed him most often in those first helpless days 
carried him from class to class. Virginia and Cherry led the seventh grade 
section. He was lonesome when the children weie not in the room and fretted 
so much that Virginia inaugurated noontime excursions for him and he fared 
forth blithely with her when she went home to lunch. His nights, too, from a 
rather precarious ‘boarding round’ among the pupils, came to be spent entirely 
with Virginia. 

Cherry had always taken the air perched on Virginia’s finger. A cage was 
entirely foreign to his short experience, but one evening when he had gone with 
the children to a neighboring cherry tree for his bedtime supper, something 
happened which curtailed his freedom out-of-doors. It may be that the late 
evening bird-notes awakened some memory of his mother and the home nest, 
or perhaps it was the call of the tree-tops. Whatever the summons, Cherry 
obeyed it and it was only after long and patient coaxing that the children 
persuaded him to come down. He was too little and too trusting to start out 


alone just yet. 

It became evident to us after that experience that Cherry was almost ready 
to set out on his own and we must prepare for that event. The following week 
he was invested with an aluminum identification band and formally recorded 
as A 314565 at the Department of Agriculture. 

After school closed, Cherry fretted for the children. He discussed the 
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situation long and earnestly with Virginia, but evidently not to his satisfaction. 
He couldn’t be made to understand why his friends had gone. He began to 
notice the other Robins about this time, too. 

His vacation home was a roomy cage that had been built for another Robin 
that spent a long convalescence there. It was under an old pear tree in a garden 
which was a rendezvous for birds of every kind, for it abounded in all sorts of 
delectable tidbits and was forbidden to cats. Robins, Catbirds, a pair of 
Carolina Wrens, a Cardinal family and even an Oven-bird found their way to 
the garden and stopped to gossip, but the friend who hobnobbed daily with 
Cherry, especially toward the end of the summer, was a lame young Wood 
Thrush who came to enjoy the fallen pears. They seemed to understand each 
other, these two lone birds, apart from the rest of their kind. Several times 
during vacation time Cherry was offered his freedom, but the Robins were not 
cordial to him and he always drifted back to Virginia or to groups of other 
children playing in the neighborhood. He was never away more than two days. 
On several occasions he flew off of his own accord for an excursion among the 
tree-tops but an hour or two later he would be seen gravely walking down the 
sidewalk or perched on a nearby fence, glad to be home again. 

School is in session again, but Cherry has not come back. When he put off 
his baby spots and donned his new plain coat and vest, he adopted a grown-up 
Robin’s way. He would not be content with the program of last spring and a 
schoolroom size cage would wound his dignity. 

A whole story might be written about Cherry’s clever tricks. We can} see 
the reason for most of them—he could probably explain the reason for the rest, 
if he would. When his piece of whole wheat bread is too dry, he drags it to his 
water bowl and softens it. He is very fond of grapes, but at first he would eat 
only pink ones, we suppose because he thought they were cherries. Lately he 
has been tidying his house by putting all left-overs in his water-dish. Leaves, 
grape-stems, tomato-skins, fruit-cores, and bread-crusts end there. Be it 
known, however, that he must have absolutely clear water for a bath, and as he 
elects to bathe several times a day, an attendant can be kept pretty busy if he 
chooses to cater to Master Cherry’s whims. Perhaps cleverest of all is the ex- 
pectant way he listens when the refrigerator is opened. He has learned that 
his tomatoes and grapes come from there. 

Lately he has had some restless times. The little Wood Thrush left early in 
October. The Robins always ignored him, but the week after they left for the 
winter, he tried to call them back, especially in the evening. We wondered if 
it might not be kinder to let him follow them, but when we gave him his liberty 
a few days ago a bare escape from a cat proved that he would be an easy prey 
and we coaxed him back again. Civilized life has made him too trusting. 

We are planning to enlarge Cherry’s garden quarters and make them wind- 
proof. Cardinals and Woodpeckers will be with us all winter, and last week a 
Mockingbird stopped. Soon the Nuthatches will be coming for a feast of suet. 
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Cherry will make new friends and, perhaps, when the Robins come back in the 
spring, he will be ready to go back to his own people.—Mary G. Masson, 
Anacostia, D. C. 


THE RIDGEWOOD (N. J.) AUDUBON SOCIETY 
AGAIN SHOWS THE WAY 
Every fall when the hunting season opens, the Ridgewood stores which 
carry a stock of sporting goods have wild-life window displays in which rabbits, 
squirrels, and various game birds call attention to the fact that guns and 
ammunition are sold within and hunting licenses may be obtained. Interest 
of Ridgewood Audubon Society members in an ‘unknown’ bird placed in one 
of these groups led to such friendly relations with the proprietor of a large 
hardware store that he offered his window to them for a Winter Bird Exhibit. 


A STORE WINDOW HABITAT GROUP 
(Photographed by H. W. Schroder) 


They accepted gladly, as this would afford an excellent opportunity to show 
the village the diversion to be obtained from wild life without the use of guns. 

A plan was made of a bit of winter scenery in which our native birds appeared 
in the environment natural to them. The accompanying photograph shows the 
general lay-out. The store window, which was twelve feet long and four feet 
deep with glass in front and at one side, was backed with a ‘hedge’ of cedars 
furnished by a local nurseryman; the left side wall, covered with Dennison’s 
‘stone wall’ paper, represented the side of a house with a window holding a 
feeding-shelf. The ‘yard’ below with its bird-bath was separated from a weedy 
‘field’ beyond by a tiny glass ‘brook’ with rock-covered banks. Local gardens, 
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fields, and hedge-rows were ransacked for fruiting shrubs and vines, ornamental 
grasses, and fluffy weed-tops to give variety and color to the scene. Peat moss, 
dry leaves, and patches of cotton ‘snow’ covered the ‘ground.’ The State 
Teacher’s College at Montclair loaned fifty stuffed birds, including nearly all 
the species seen in the vicinity during the late fall and winter, thirty-three in 
all. A clearly numbered tag was attached to each and a typewritten list 
fastened at the side of the window gave the names and stated whether or not 
the birds were common. 

In the arrangement of these, great care was taken to put them in the sorts 
of places where they are most commonly seen. Woodpeckers were on the suet 
racks, Chickadees and Purple Finches on the seed-cups, Juncos and other 
Sparrows on the ground. A Song Sparrow and a Winter Wren stood by the 
brook, Myrtle Warblers perched among the bayberries, and a Cedar Waxwing 
in the barberry hedge below the window. There was a birch tree with catkins 
for the Siskins and Goldfinches, green brier berries for the Bluebird, and pine 
cones for the Crossbills. A large poster in the side window near the entrance 
was worded as follows: 


RIDGEWOOD WINTER BIRDS 


ALL OF THESE BIRDS HAVE BEEN SEEN NEAR RIDGEWOOD HOMES DURING THE 
LAST FEW YEARS. MOsT OF THEM CAN BE ATTRACTED TO FEEDING-STATIONS. 


At the front of the window was placed a row of several dishes containing 
various kinds of seed, nutmeats, suet, and grit. Each bore a small card giving 
name of the contents and telling to what birds they were attractive. 

The exhibition received a great deal of attention and many favorable 
comments were heard. Men and women studied the list and learned the names 
of birds which they had observed previously. School children came to see it 
and teachers took notes on the information set forth on the cards. The local 
papers gave it good ‘write-ups.’ Although the work involved was considerable, 
the Society felt that the educational value of the window was well worth the 
effort expended on it—Mrs. F. G. DuNHAM. 


{This is a splendid adaptation of the ‘Habitat Group’ idea that other societies might 
adopt where an old collection of mounted birds is available. The Ridgewood Club has given 
us several original suggestions in previous reports for placing the thought of bird study and 
bird protection before the public. What are other clubs doing?-- A. A. A.] 
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Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, LL.D., President 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances, for dues and contributions, to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone, Trafalgar 2077 


T. Grtpert Pearson, LL.D., President 


Tueopore S. Patmer, M.D., First Vice-President 
Frank R. Oastier, M.D., Second Vice-President 


Wituram P. WHarton, Secretar 
Ropert CusHMAN Murpuy, D.Sc., Treasurer 


Samuet T. Carter, Jr., Altorney 


Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become a 


member of it, and all are welcome. 


Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$5 annually pays for a Sustaining Membershi 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


Form or Bequest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Announcement is here made to members 
that the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals 
will be held Tuesday morning, October 28, 
1930, at 10 o’clock, in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

Reports of the President, Treasurer, and 
Field Agents will be read and various other 


matters of general interest will be discussed. 
Luncheon will be served to delegates and 
members. 

The meeting for the general public will 
be held at 8 o’clock on the preceding even- 
ing, in the lecture hall of the Museum. An 
extremely attractive program will be pre- 
sented, including some most unusual talking 
motion pictures of wild life. 


GOLF CLUBS AS BIRD SANCTUARIES 


Readers of Brrp-Lore will be interested in 
the progress that has been made in this pro 
ject of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies during the past six months. 

On February 1, 1930, Dr. A. A. Allen, 
Professor of Ornithology at Cornell Univer- 
sity and the Editor of the School Department 
of Brrp-Lore, was added to the Audubon 
staff. He was invited to take charge of this 
project and, by an intensive campaign in 
New York State, to determine what re- 
sponse could be expected. 


Illustrated Booklet 


Accordingly, he first prepared a bulletin of 
64 pages and 117 attractive photographs 


entitled, ‘Golf Clubs as Bird Sanctuaries.’ 
Its object is to point out in as conclusive a 
manner as possible that the majority of 
Golf Clubs in this country are ideally situated 
for giving sanctuary to birds at but little 
expense to the Club and without the slight- 
est inconvenience to the game and, further- 
more, that many of the birds are of direct 
benefit to the turf, as well as being interesting 
to those who are not playing. ‘The cheerful 
songs, the bright bits of color and the amusing 
antics of the birds are a decided asset to 
any Club, wherever located.” 

The booklet proceeds with a brief discus- 
sion of the common birds found on Golf 
Courses, the more interesting facts about 
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them, and their desirability on the Club 
grounds. The story is made effective by the 
large number of excellent photographic 
illustrations, largely from Dr. Allen’s collec- 
tion. The discussion of the Golf Club birds 
is followed by equally effective pages on the 
various methods which may be employed to 
make the Clubs more attractive, including 
winter feeding and feeding devices, planting 
of bird-foods, nest-boxes and _bird-baths. 
Suggestions are likewise given for posting 
the property, for maintaining a bird bulletin 
board, for bird-lectures, bird-walks, bird 
house competitions, etc. 

In every case discussions have been made 
as brief as clarity permits and directions as 
simple, so as not to discourage the officers of 
any Club from entertaining the project. 

The pamphlet was distributed to the 
Presidents of all New York State Golf Clubs, 
as far as their names and addresses could be 
learned, with a request that they appoint 
‘Bird Sanctuary Committees’ to proceed 
in making their grounds more attractive to 
birds and with the offer of continued co- 
éperation from this Association. Doubtless 
many of the booklets never reached their 
intended destinations, for officers of Golf 
Clubs seem to change frequently, but of the 
330 Clubs that were canvassed, favorable 
replies were received from about one third 
and over 30 stated that they would be glad 
to make bird sanctuaries of their properties 
and proceed this spring with the suggestions 
offered. 

The booklet received such favorable 
publicity from the Press of the country that 
requests for it and for further information 
about Golf Clubs as bird sanctuaries, have 
come to us from Clubs and from newspapers 
and golfing magazines all over this country, 
Canada, and even from Europe, and the 
success of the undertaking is assured. 


Bird-House Poster 


At the request of a number of Clubs which 
desired to interest their caddies in something 
constructive, Dr. Allen likewise prepared a 
poster entitled, ‘Build Bird-Houses for These 
Valuable Birds.’ It utilizes six of the beauti- 
ful colored portraits of birds prepared by 
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Allan Brooks for this Association’s ‘Bird 
Cards.’ With photographs and diagrams it 
shows how simply bird-houses can be cor- 
rectly built for Bluebirds, House Wrens, 
Chickadees, Tree Swallows, Flickers, and 
Purple Martins. The poster is intended for 
Club bulletin boards and caddie houses, but 
will doubtless have a still wider sphere of 
usefulness. 


Cooperators Needed 


:xperience thus far has shown that it is 
difficult to reach a Club whose president is 
preoccupied with other affairs. Even though 
a large number of the members might readily 
become interested in making a bird sanctuary 
of their Club, we may never learn of their 
interest and they, on the other hand, may 
never hear of our offer to coéperate with 
them. To make the project most effective, 
therefore, we will have to depend upon a 
large number of volunteer codperators who 
are members of Clubs, or who have friends 
who are members of Clubs, and who will put 
us in touch with individuals who might be 
influential in forwarding the project in their 
respective organizations. If readers of 
Brrp-Lore who are interested in this idea 
of making bird sanctuaries of all the Golf 
Clubs of the country will send us their names 
and the names of Golf Club members whom 
they think we might interest, they will 
materially assist us and will be serving the 
cause of conservation. 
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Motion Pictures 


To assist codperators who are willing to 
help interest their Club members in making a 
bird sanctuary of the local Club, Dr. Allen 
has prepared about 2,000 feet of motion 
pictures of golfing and Golf Club birds en- 
titled, ‘Putting the Bird into Birdies.’ The 
best of these pictures have been reduced into 
a 16 mm. reel which we are prepared to loan 
to those who are ready to help and who are 
equipped with a 16 mm. projector. The reel 
is full of humor and human interest and has 
received the enthusiastic endorsement of all 
golfers, as well as bird-lovers, who have seen 
it. It begins with a Wren singing from a 
golf ball and ends with one singing on a 
golf club and in between are scenes of a 
Robin pulling worms; Bobolinks patrolling 
the rough; Meadowlarks feeding grubs to 
their youngsters; Jenny Wren building her 
nest; a Song Sparrow examining a lost golf 
ball and settling into a nest alongside it; 
a Kingfisher nesting in a sand bank hazard; 
a Yellow Warbler taking cotton for its nest 
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and a Goldfinch feeding its mate. A Flicker 
regurgitates ants into the throats of its 
young; a Waxwing feeds its young on the 
knee of a delighted youngster; and water- 
fowl tip and dive on the water hazard at the 
Scarsdale Club. The bird-pictures are so 
delightfully combined with golfing scenes as 
to prove conclusively that the birds are no 
inconvenience to the game and to elicit the 
active interest of golfers wherever the film is 
shown. The reel closes with an appeal from 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties to ‘‘Let us help you make your Club more 
attractive to birds.” 
Cartoons 

To assist in bringing the project to the 
eyes of the general public and those golfers 
who might otherwise not hear of it, a series 
of Press releases has been prepared and like- 
wise a number of cartoons, such as the 
accompanying one drawn by Miss Ellen 
Edmonson. We will be glad to send the mats 
of five of these cartoons to any codperator 
who will print them in his local or Club paper. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON WILD-LIFE LEGISLATION 


By T. GILBERT PEAKSON, Chairman* 


It will be recalled by many of those present 
that at the joint meeting of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners and the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners, held 
in Seattle, Wash., August 28, 1928, and 
attended by various Officers and Directors of 
other conservation organizations, steps were 
taken for the immediate formation of a 
group to be known as “The National Com 
mittee on Wild-Life Legislation.’ The object 
of this Committee was to represent the 
various organizations on matters of legisla 
tion in the United States Congress in which 
six large national institutions had various 
interests in common 

The present personnel of the Committee 
is the same as when formally organized in 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1928, and 
the organizations its members represent 
are as follows: T. Gilbert Pearson, Chairman, 
National Association of Audubon Societies; 
Carlos Avery, Vi.e-Chairman, American 
Game Protective Association; Seth E 
Gordon, Secretary, Izaak Walton League of 
America; E. Lee LeCompte, Internationa! 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners; Roland G. Parvin, Western 
Association of State Game Commissioners; 
George D. Pratt, The American Forestry 
Association. 

By the terms of the agreement the repre- 
sentatives of the six organizations mentioned 
» select five addi 


above were authorized t 
tional members-at-large. Those chosen were: 
Keith McCanse, Missouri; John C. Phillips, 
Massachusetts; Gustavus D. Pope, Michigan; 
I. T. Quinn, Alabama; I. Zellerbach, Cali 
fornia 

It is fitting that this Committee should 
make its reports to the organization at whose 
Convention it came into existence. It, 
therefore, is our pleasure to present to you 
at this time the second report of our steward- 


ship as custodian, in a way, of your interests 
in national legislative activities. 


Import Duty on Live Birds 


For a number of years it was the custom 
to bring into this country, duty free, great 
numbers of live canaries, parrots, and other 
birds, including a limited number of game 
birds. A considerable portion of this traffic 
was in small birds, certain species of which 
were easy to sell because of their brilliant 
plumage, but which as a rule died in a short 
time, not being accustomed to captivity. 

In order to save the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of small birds thus sacrificed for a 
profit enjoyed only by the dealers, the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
undertook to discourage this business by 
asking for a tariff rate which would make it 
profitable to handle this class of bird stock. 
Through the efforts of its officers, who ap 
peared before the Waysand MeansCommittee, 
a tariff of fifty cents was placed on all birds val 
ued at $5 or less, and 20 per cent ad valorem 
on those valued at more than $5 each. This 
law went into effect September 21, 1922. In 
spite of our earnest urgings to the contrary, 
Congress insisted that this ruling should also 
apply to live game birds brought into the 
United States for purposes of propagation. 

Three years later Hon. E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden of Maryland, secured 
from Alfred P. Dennis, Vice-Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, per- 
mission for a hearing before the Commission. 
The recommendations there presented had 
the effect of inducing President Coolidge to 
issue an order reducing the duty on live 
Quail from fifty cents to twenty-five cents a 
head. While half a loaf is better than no 
loaf, it does not contain as much nourishment 
as a whole loaf, and Game Commissioners 
interested in importing game birds for 
breeding purposes were still unsatisfied. 


*Read at the Convention of the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners held in Toronto, Canada, August 25, 1930. 
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At a combined meeting of this Association 
and the Western of State 
Game Fish held in 
Seattle on August 28, 1928, a resolution was 


Association 
and Commissioners 
passed asking for a total abolition of duty 
on live game birds imported for stocking 
purposes. The newly formed National Com- 
mittee on Wild-Life Legislation was asked 
to assume the task of having this duty 
removed. At a meeting of the Committee on 
October 12, 1928, in Washington, D. C., the 
to appoint a 


Chairman authorized 


Sub-Committee whose specific duty should 


be to try to secure in the new Tariff Act the 
desired relief. The Sub-Committee appointed 


was 


was composed of FE. Lee LeCompte, Chair- 
man; Carlos Avery, Vice-Chairman; Seth E. 
Gordon, Secretary; and Keith McCanse. 

A long, tedious, discouraging and, at times, 
disheartening campaign followed, but the 
Sub-Committee is men of 
qualities. On 


composed of 


resourceful and tenacious 
January 17, 
Avery were granted a hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
and on June 17, 1920, 


Messrs. LeCompte and Gordon presented 


1929, Messrs. LeCompte and 


Representatives, 


our claims to Sub-Committee C of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate. The amend- 
ment urged by these gentlemen was adopted 
and on June 17, 1930, became a part of the 
law of the land. In the list of objects that 
may be imported free appears the following 
paragraph: 

“Live game animals and birds imported 
for stocking purposes and game animals and 
birds killed in foreign countries by residents 
of the United States and imported by them 
for non-commercial 
regulations as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Treasury 


purposes, under such 


shall prescribe.’ 

This means that henceforward game birds 
and game animals may be imported for 
stocking purposes without duty and that 
residents of the United States who have been 
hunting in foreign countries shall be permit- 
ted to bring free into the United States their 
kill of game birds and game animals. 

Some idea of what this amendment means 


financially to the Game Commissioners will 
be shown by a statement prepared by 
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Carlos Avery regarding the importation of 
live birds during the year 1929. He reports 
that there were imported: 


Mexican Bob-whites 87,131 
Hungarian Partridges . 26,586 
Pheasants 4,579 

Total . 118,296 


The duty paid on these importations 
amounted to $37,224. 

To Mr. Lee LeCompte and the members of 
his Sub-Committee the Game Commissioners 
owe a debt of gratitude. 


The Bald Eagle Bill 


The bill to protect the Bald Eagle, the 
National Emblem of the United States, was 
brought forward by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and sponsored by the 
National Committee on Wild-Life Legisla- 
tion. On January 6, 1930, it was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Peter Norbeck, and 
in the House by August H. Andresen. 

The Senate bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and after 
some amendments was reported out and 
passed by the Senate on April 7, 1930. The 
House Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred Mr. Andresen’s bill, gave a 
hearing on January 31, 1930. Your Chairman 
and Dr. Theodore S. Palmer of Washington 
appeared in support of the measure, and 
Delegate Dan Sutherland of Alaska repre- 
sented the opposition. Certain of the 
members of the Agricultural Committee had 
early expressed opposition to the bill and 
the recommendations which we presented at 
the hearing seemed to be without effect in 
changing their point of view. The bill still 
rests in Committee. 

The Albermarle-Chesapeake Canal 

The Izaak Walton League of America has 
been pirticularly active in supporting a bill 
to rebuild the locks on the Albermarle- 
Chesapeake Canal to stop the frightful 
pollution of the water of the Upper Currituck 
in Back Bay, which has been going on in 
recent years. In support of this measure the 
Chairman of the Committee and Mr. 
Gordon appeared before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House on January 
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28, 1930. As is generally known, the bill was 
finally enacted with an appropriation of 
$500,000 to carry out the rebuilding of the 
locks. 

Oil-Pollution Nuisance 


Another matter of much importance was 
the bill to further reduce the oil-pollution 
nuisance. Mr. Avery took part in the hear- 
ing on this bill before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee on May 1, 1930. The measure 
is still pending. 


Opposed An Unnecessary Bill 

The National Committee felt it necessary 
to be represented at a hearing before the 
House Committee on Agriculture and to 
voice its opposition to a bill which by legis- 
lative enactment would reduce the bag- 
limit on wild-fowl. The bag-limit had already 
been effected by regulation promulgated by 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. In 
these modern times when the whole tendency 
is to give to Game Commissions discre- 
tionary authority to make restrictive regula- 
tions on short nOtice, it seemed unwise to 
pass a bill which would have the effect of 
taking from the Department of Agriculture 
similar authorities it now holds in matters of 
this character. Mr. Gordon, Dr. Phillips, 
Mr. Pratt and your Chairman, therefore, 
went before this Committee on January 
27-29 and voiced their opposition, not to 
the reduction of bag-limits on wild-fowl, but 
to the idea of Congress establishing a pre- 
edent of taking over those authorities 
already delegated to a responsible department 
of the Government. The bill has not been 
reported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and a similar bill introduced in the 
Senate appears not to have been considered 
by the Senate Committee to which it was 
referred. 


Appropriations for Bird Protection 


The National Committee was active in 
supporting bills for appropriations for the 
further carrying out of the provisions of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, to estab- 
lish and maintain wild-life refuges and to 
increase appropriations for Federal Game 
Warden service. It also supported the bill to 


establish the Cheyenne Bottoms Refuge, for 
which $350,000 was appropriated. You will 
notice I simply said your Committee sup- 
ported these measures. Others did the real 
work. In the case of the great Cheyenne 
Bottoms Sanctuary victory, the one to 
whom we must all stand at attention and 
salute is that resourceful Game Commis- 
sioner of Kansas, Hon. Alva Clapp. He saw 
the opportunity for the final success of the 
bill which had been before Congress for some 
time. He therefore drove the wedge be- 
tween the opposition on one side and the 
forces of indifference on the other which 
caused such a flood of light to stream on the 
Kansas situation that Congress quickly 
passed his measure. 


Special Activities of Affiliated 
Organizations 

Of the organizations officially represented on 
the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation, two of them were engaged in 
busy Congressional legislative campaigns 
during this year. I refer to the Izaak Walton 
League of America and the American For- 
estry Association. Members of our Com- 
mittee who attended hearings or engaged 
in other activities in support of these particu- 
lar measures did so largely in the name of 
their organizations, rather than in the name 
of the National Committee. 

One of these bills, heavily supported by 
the Izaak Walton League with the very 
active assistance of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, and with the help of 
the American Forestry Association, and for 
which Messrs. Gordon, Avery, and Pratt 
were particularly active, was the Quetico- 
Superior Lakes Conservation Bill. One of 
the main features of this measure provided 
that no change in water levels be permitted 
in this beautiful lake and forest country 
along the boundary of northern Minnesota, 
without authority from Congress. It also 
provided that the forest line along stream 
and lake shores should not be modified. 
The bill became a law. 

The only measure supported exclusively 
by the Audubon Association resulted in a 
change in the Tariff,Bill, prohibiting importa- 
tion into the United States of any species of 
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birds or animals, or produce thereof, which 
are especially protected by foreign countries. 
The particular need for this was to check the 
importation of Tinamou, or so-called South 
American Quail, which for some time have 
been illegally exported in great numbers from 
certain South American territories. 

In our legislative efforts the past year, 
naturally some of the Committee members 
were more favorably situated than others 
for engaging in active service in Washington 
but all did their full duties within their 
sphere. 


Future Effort 


At a meeting of this organization held in 
Minneapolis, September 11, 1929, a resolu- 
tion was passed endorsing the previous work 
of the Committee and expressing the desire 
that it should continue its operations. 
Expressions of approval have also emanated 
from other organizations whose representa- 
tives are on the Committee. We therefore 
have worked on the assumption that there 
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was a general desire for the Committee to 
continue until such time as the coéperating 
organizations may wish otherwise to function. 

With this in view the Committee is laying 
plans for work the coming year. This in- 
cludes a hearing before the Director of the 
Bureau of Budget in Washington on Sep- 
tember 9, at which we shall urge increased 
appropriation for Federal Game Protectors. 
A sub-committee is making certain investi- 
gations which may possibly result in some 
future announcement by the Committee 
regarding a subject of much importance to 
wild-life conservation. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the 
members of the Committee have worked 
together with mutual understanding and good 
will and I believe have demonstrated con- 
clusively th: fact that the large national 
organizations interested in conservation can 
at all times operate in thorough harmony, 
and thus greatly advance the general cause 
to which we are all devoting so much of our 
lives. 


PROGRESS MADE IN COMBATING OIL DISCHARGES 
AT SEA* 


By PHYLLIS BARCLAY-SMITH, of the Royal Society tor the 
Protection of Birds 


I am bringing before you the subject of 
oil-pollution of the sea as it is one of vital 
international importance, and the present 
most unsatisfactory state of affairs can be 
remedied only by concerted international 
action. Though the destruction of sea-birds 
is the standpoint which is of prime interest 
and importance to ornithologists, I may 
also mention the danger of fire, the defile- 
ment of beaches, and the destruction of 
plankton, and threat to fisheries which this 
widespread menace brings in its path. 

The extent of oil-pollution is acknowledged 
to be world-wide; that it still persists, and 
in some cases in an increasingly aggravated 
form, is only too evident. Time does not 
permit me to mention the many places that 
are suffering from this menace, but I will 


*Read at the Seventh International Ornithological Congress, Amsterdam, Holland, June. 1930. 


quote one or two instances that have been 
reported to the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds within the last few weeks. 
In Belgium practically the whole of the 
coast is polluted; in Portugal also, the 
Minister of Marine reports that the entire 
coast is more or less affected; from the 
Ornithological Station at Helgoland comes 
the statement that though oil-pollution 
there, and round the coasts and islands of 
Germany at times appears to have lessened, 
it reappears with renewed vigor. From 
Australia we hear that the destruction of sea- 
birds continues, and a letter received from 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation makes the following statement: 
“The mortality of sea-birds along the coast 
of New England has been worse this year 
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than ever before; in fact the oil nuisance is 
becoming so bad and so damaging to shore 
property that it seems to us something will 
have to be done in the near future.” Great 
Britain suffers severely around all her coasts. 
I think you will agree with me that these few 
instances alone prove that oil-pollution of 
the sea is anything but on the wane. 


Bird- 


Lore 


Gull are the species that suffer most on the 
Belgian coast. In Holland large numbers of 
Common Scoters were washed ashore in 
1928. In addition to the above mentioned 
species many others are affccted, including 
Gannets, Cormorants, the diving Ducks, 
and several of the waders. 

I will not dwell on the misery caused to 
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I cannot quote exact statistics as to the 
number of birds destroyed by oil, but to say 
that many thousands perish annually is to 
put the case very mildly. Round the British 
coasts Guillemots, Razor-bills, Puffins, and 
the divers are the greatest sufferers. Obser- 
vations from Germany show that without 
doubt the diving birds are the greatest 
sufferers, particularly Guillemots and the 
Auks. Reports the Royal 
Natural History Museum at Brussels indicate 
that the Common Scoter and Black-headed 
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birds caught by waste oil, or the ghastly 
suffering endured until death ends their 
torture. Some of the birds washed up on 
shore are completely soaked in oil but even 
if a bird has only a small amount of oil on its 
feathers it is doomed. The bird skins I have 
brought with me are examples of this, and 
the photographs on the screen show birds 
affected in varying degrees by contact with 
waste oil. 

The main sources of oil-pollution are 
leakages from oil-driven and oil-carrying 
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ships. Attempts have been made to attribute 
it to the breaking up of ships sunk during the 
war, but that cannot be regarded as one of 
the main causes; the answer to that point is 
that oil-pollution has caused trouble as much 
on the other side of the Atlantic as on this 
side. The main cause of the pollution, it would 
appear, is the negligence of the owners of oil- 
carrying and oil-driven ships, particularly the 
former. In the case of oil-burningand motor 
vessels, ballast water is in some instances 
put into a tank, the oil from which has been 
burnt. This oily water has to be discharged 
before the vessel takes on fresh oil fuel, or 
before dry docking for hull repairs. With 
regard to tankers or oil-carrying ships, these 
have to be cleaned out after they have 
unloaded their cargo preparatory to taking 
a fresh cargo, or before the vessel is dry- 
docked for repairs. This cleaning operation 
is performed by flushing out the tanks with 
water. It is also sometimes necessary to fill 
one of the oil tanks with water on the return 
journey after the oil cargo has been dis- 
charged, for stability purposes. This water 
has, of course, to be discharged somewhere 
before fresh oil cargo is loaded. All the water 
used in these various ways will contain a 
residue of oil. This oil, when agitated with 
salt water, forms emulsions consisting of 
oil, water, and air. These emulsions are 
very viscous and adhesive and resemble a 
heavy grease much more than the original 
oils. American official investigations have 
demonstrated that oil-pollution is cumulative. 
The oil continues to float till it comes ashore 
somewhere. In fact, it will travel hundreds 
of miles carried by winds and tides, bringing 
death and destruction in its path. 

A chart was prepared showing the relative 
percentage of tonnage of coal-driven and 
oil-driven ships constructed throughout the 
world during the years 1918-1929, dem- 
onstrates that in the course of ten years, 
coal-driven ships have decreased and oil- 
driven ships considerably increased. Oil- 
driven ships may be divided into two 
classes, those which burn oil for the purpose 
of creating steam, and motor ships which use 
oil in internal combustion engines as a means 
of propulsion. The ships of the latter class 
have increased enormously during the last 
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ten years, the statistics showing that the 
percentage of such ships constructed through- 
out the world has risen from 2 per cent of 
the total tonnage constructed in 1918 to 
45-3 per cent in 1929. 

From the statistics just shown it would 
appear that oil is the fuel of the future. 
Therefore, oil-pollution of the sea is likely 
to become even more serious than it is now 
unless adequate measures are taken to deal 
with it. 

Many maritime countries are keenly alive 
to the urgency of the question and have 
protected themselves as far as they are able 
by prohibiting the discharge of oil as far as 
their jurisdiction allows, that is, in their 
territorial waters. Such regulations, either 
in the form of national law or of individual 
harbor regulations, with in most cases 
stringent penalties, exist, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain, in the United States 
of America, Great Britain, the Irish Free 
State, Australia, Canada and New Zealand, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden. But 
though the countries individually endeavor 
to keep the waters clean, oil discharge still 
continues on the high seas. 

In 1926, the Government of the United 
States, which has been seriously affected by, 
and has taken an active interest in preventing 
oil-pollution, summoned an_ International 
Conference at Washington to discuss the 
matter. The delegates of the United States 
and Great Britain urged the installation of 
oil-separators on all oil-driven vessels as the 
best solution of the problem, but this pro- 
position did not meet with the approval of 
representatives of other nations. Eventually 
a draft convention was signed, the main 
feature of which was a recommendation that 
oil-discharge should not take place within 
fifty miles of land. This convention has not 
been ratified, though it has secured some 
measure of voluntary observance. The de- 
gree of prohibition laid down is far from 
being effective, because oil, once discharged, 
may drift long distances, so that a convention 
in this form could never be a complete 
remedy. 

Individual effort in dealing with the prob- 
lem, however, has progressed considerably. 
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United States ship-owners were among the 
first to take the step of installing oil-separa- 
tors and are continuing to do so. The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds recently 
addressed a circular letter to the principal 
British ship-owners, enquiring as to the 
number of oil-driven and oil-carrying ships 
which are equipped with separators. The 
answers received indicate that British ship- 
ping companies have taken the question up 
widely and that many are installing separa- 
A reply received from one of the 
leading states: “We have a 
number of vessels burning oil, and on every 
one of them we have fitted an oil-separating 
plant for separating the oil and we therefore 
do not discharge overside any oily substance. 
Many other ship-owners have done similarly, 
I cannot give the 


dors. 
companies 


and all could do so.” 
precise figures as to the number of British 
ships provided with separators, but it is 
correct to state that over 190 ships are so 
In Germany, to a certain extent, 
small also in Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, and Holland, ship- 


owners are installing separators, and the 


equipped 


and to a extent 


principal Japanese shipping company re- 
cently informed us that all their new motor 
ships under construction are to be fitted with 
oil-separating devices. Progress is certainly 
being made, but there remain very many 
ships without oil-separating plants and these 
continue to pollute the seas. 

Oil-separating barges into which ships can 
pump their waste oil in port are a partial 
means of reducing the trouble. About a 
dozen of such barges have been provided in 
British ports. They are excellent in their 
way and have proved their value. One barge 


operating in the Tyne dealt with 12 oil 
tankers in 1929, and the amount of oil re- 


covered was over 500 tons. This would 
otherwise have been pumped into the sea. 
Barges, however, are not so efficient a means 
of preventing pollution of the sea as a separ- 
ator on board, which in the opinion of many 
British ship-owners is the best means. A 
letter received from one company puts the 
point well: “Each of our vessels is fitted 
with an oil-separator as we think that this 
is the better method of dealing with the very 
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serious question of oil-pollution, for if each 
vessel has its own separator, it is then able 
to deal with oil water at any time or place.” 

At the time of the Washington Conference 
the delegates from the nations represented 
were confronted with the difficulty that, 
though oil-separators were in the process of 
evolution, they had not reached the degree 
of efficiency since achieved. In replying to a 
question in the House of Commons on 
November 5, 1929, the President of the 
Board of Trade definitely stated that there 
were a number of types of efficient separators 
on the market. That the installation of sepa- 
rators means some financial outlay cannot 
be denied, but on the other hand they un- 
doubtedly effect a saving in oil, and therefore 
are distinctly an economic proposition. It 
has been estimated that, every year, the 
equivalent of 500,000 barrels of oil is dis- 
charged into the sea; surely this oil is worth 
saving. Apart from the economic aspect of 
the situation why should the shipping trade 
be allowed to make the seas and coasts 
things of horror, and to destroy the marine 
life so highly prized by other sections of the 
community? The ship-owners cannot with- 
stand the weight of public opinion, and this 
is the strongest weapon we can wield to save 
the sea-birds. To arouse and quicken this 
public opinion the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds has issued a small ad- 
hesive stamp in seven languages. Oil-pollu- 
tion has been going on for ten years and 
it still continues. Oil floats indefinitely; 
if discharged fifty miles from a coast it 
is only a matter of time, tide, and wind 
before it will come ashore somewhere. 
Many ship-owners have shown themselves 
willing to adopt means of preventing oil- 
pollution; it remains for all the ship- 
owners of the world to do likewise. Can we 
arouse sufficient feeling to bring about the 
universal adoption of separators on all oil- 
carrying and oil-driven ships, and thereby 
make the seas clean once more? The answer 
is with the public of all maritime countries; 
the sea-birds can be saved and towards this 
end most active effort on the part of every 
ornithologist is needed. 


